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= are only deſignd for 
= the Uſe and Inſtruction 
of younger Scholars; and Gen- 
tlemen, who have for by Years 
neglefled the Advantages of 
their Education, and babe a 
mind to reſume zhoſe pleaſant and 
uſeful" Studies, in which they 
formerly made a handſome Pro- 
greſs at the Schools or Univerfi- 
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them is ＋ ys e 7 2 
Correction 7 advane'd Scholars 
and Maſters imthe Glaſſics; who 
will find. 10 greater Faults an. 
I hope may * aton d for, 'by the 
Diligence they will ſee 1 have 
Sod. in collecting proper Mate- 
Hals, and the Care I ha g taten 


to aff poſe * em in a a clear and 95 | 
ft Meibog. 5 
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might poſſi bly have ſaid more in 

Praife of my Authors; but believe | 
T have ſaid enough to heco, that | 
it is a confiderable Diſadvantage | 


to any Scholar 70 neglett the 
Study of them. © "= | 
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| mon Boll and to reduce it to 
a liberal and rational Science. 

11 4 we have. it in thoſe dry and 

1 Syſtems of it in ſome. 
| Schools, it is little better. than a. 

| Heap of hard Words of ; ill Sound, . 

. Definitions wpithaut Meaning, 


and Divjfions without any Dir 
Ainction. I have: thrown afide 
all little We and Fi igures 


e 


purely Grammatical, and 2 
out of the. Lift. . of beautiful, 
Schemes. of . Speech all Puns and 
FL "MY _ 
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which | give real Strength "and 


pip atk wa 


DQuibbles, all childiſh Fingle of 
Sund, "and vain Gene of 


Words; and have. only ſelected 
the 1b left * T ropes" an 200 Figures, 


Grate 1 Tanguage; which 
beighten and” improve our Mo. 
tions ; and are of | excellent Uſe- 
70 "porſnde and Pleaſe. With 


reſpet? to "the 5 aſſages . 1 Babe 
quoted, and the Accounts and 


| Obaratters | 'T have any- where 
given 'of Authors, I have very 
rarely taken them upon Truſt, 

but have inform'd myſelf from 
the Originals, leaving it as the 


preediar Happineſs of vaſt and 


very forward Wits, to criticize 
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 derfland, and give formal Cha- 
read. \The' Quotation. uf ſome 
Latin and Greek Paſſages ai 
eafily Be excus'd, becauſe the ju- 
aicious Reader Wa fee the Me- 
ceſſity of ir. A d when. there 
15 Ocrafion, tis at much Conceit 


and 'P edaniry ſuperſtitiouſly z0 
avoid citing Greek or Latin, as 


dis to be pompous ami profuſe in 
thoſe Citations, when there is no 
Occaſion. A Man may rum in- 
to one Species of Superftiti 
Vanity, by in fudlicio 
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2 A New Iatrhdufion 
in ſuch Controverſies, but will own, 

that they are much to be preferred is | 
Engliſh, and all other Living Langua- 

ges, in Strength and Delicacy; in the 
Emphaſis of their Expreſſion, and tlie 
Harmony of their Numbers. So that 
altho' we ſhould be in ſo complaiſant 
a Humour as to allow Mr. Perrault, 

and the few Gentlemen of his Opi- 
nion, that the Mogerns are equal to 
the Antients in Genius and Abilities; 
yet it cannot be deny d, but that 
the Antient Claſſics were much hap- 
pier in 1 and Durableneſs 
of their Language. Greek and Latin 
have an intrinfic Value, and are true 
Sterling all over the Jearned World. 
Engliſh is chiefly valuable in this and 
and its Colonies, and current within 
its own Seas. It cannot ſuſtain the 
Sublime with that Strength and Grace 
that the ( Greek and Latin. do. And 

this may be much more affirmed of 

moſt of the Languages of Europe. . 
Sup} ſe a Writer in any European liv- 

ing Language to be of equal natural 


Parts, 


to the CLASSICS. 3 
Parts, and acquired Abilities, with any 
of the nobleſt Wits of Greece or Name, 
yet the Antient would in his T 
have extremely the Advantage of the 
Modern: As wich as an Architect or 
Statuary, who had the fineſt Marble, 
and moſt compliant Materials to work 
on, would go beyond one of his own 
Profeſſion, equally. ſkilful, who was 
confined: to ſuch unfit and mouldering 
Materials, : as mocked his Art, and 
were uncapable to receive his curious 
Workmanſhip. Greek and Latin 
have for many Ages been fixed and 
unalterable; and the beſt Writers in 
| thoſe Languages flouriſhed in thoſe 
happy Times, when Learning, and all 
the Polite Arts, were come to their 
Perfection and Standard. We are 
come to no ſettled and authentic 
Standard; our Tongue is in a daily 
F lux and Alteration. 

That which was written in Engliſh 
two hundred Years ago, is now ſcarce 
intelligible ; and few Authors of one 

1 hundred 


refined Age be tead: Wis — 4 
Language béing in this unſettled: 
and changeable Condition, Time will 
ſpread a Ruſt and Obſoleteneſs ovet 
aur brighteſt and moſt admired Wri- 
ters. But, whatever Decays and Al- 
terations Engliſb may be ſubject to, 
whatever Confuſion and Barbariſt 
may be brought in by long Civil 
Wars, or Foreign Invaſions; whenevet 
the Dawn' of w Rrfonmation ſhall ap- 
Pear whenever Men of elevated Ge- 
nius, and public Spirit, ſhall-ariſe, to 
| drive: out the. Zarbaroxs; Goths and 
Vandal, and to reſtore Learning, and 
the Liberal Sciences; they mult have 
recourſe - to the e and call 
in Fheir Succours. To ſpeak i in plain 
Terms, there are unexhauſted Stores 
of noble Senſe, and ſuitable Expreſ- 
ſion, in the beſt: Greet and Latin 


Clahcr. By Supplies draum from 
them, Gentlemen of happy Talents 
and Induſtry may,' in any Country, 
with proper Encouragement, fill up 

the 


1255 Le 88108. 
de Defects, and ſmooth. the Rough 
neſs, of their Mother Tongues. Thoſe 
precious Volumes are univerſally; 
and in ſuch. great Numbers, diſpers'd 
over the World, that they can only 
periſh in its laſt Cenflagration. And, 
pn they. laſt, there cannot be much 
Danger, 1 — Ignorance and Stupidity 
{ſhould generally prevail; or gain the 
abſolute. Empire they had 3 in the long 
and diſmal Night Before. our. happy 
Reformation. Here tis obvious to 
obſerve, that true Religion, and good 
Learning, for the moſt part flouriſh 
and decay together. We at the fame 
time triumphed over ,Barbarym and 
Superſtition; and at once got into 
our Hands the Clef ics, and the Jacred 
W e 
©, Polite Literature, if duly apply d, 
is highly ſubſervient to the Explica- 
tion and Ornament of that ine/t;ma- 
Ble Book, which came from Heaven 
to dire Mankind in the Way thither. 
Some vainCritics, and half-witted Phi- 
lologers, have preſumed to make Ob- 
jections 
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-" againſt the Style and Propri- 
ety of the inſpir d Authors; and the 
Reaſon of their Impudence was not 
only Wickedneſs, but Want of Genius; 
Languages, and Reading, to enter into 
their awful Beauties, to diſcern the ex- 
alted Sublimity of their Senſe, and re- 
liſh the heavenly Graces of their Ex- 
preſſion. Juſt ſo it has been obſerv d, 
that a Smattering in Philoſophy, and 
a fender Acquaintance with the won- 
derful Works of Nature, diſpoſes little 
Pretenders to talk faucily, and profane- 
ly cavil againſt the Providence and 
Majeſty of its omnipotent Autbor; 
while Men of regular Study, of ſound 
and piercing Judgment, have diſco- 
ver d and admired innumerable Foot- 
ſteps, and bright Characters, of Divine 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs-in every Part of 
the World: They have equally ad- 
vanced in Knowle: and Devotion; 
and the more they underſtood of the 
Heavens and the Earth, the more 
* have en ho infinite Being, 

| 2757: "PW 
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whois the Creator and Supporter of 
the whole Frame. I need beg no Par- 
don of the good Reader for this Di- 
greffion ; but now paſs on directl 
ſhew fore of the Excellencies of chole I 
true Claſſics,” that Men of Taſte in all 
Ages and Nations have ſo ay ſtu⸗ 
died, and unanimoufly admured. 


8. 1. Tur Antients (of whom we 
ſpeak} had good natural Parts, and 
applied right; they underſtood. 
their own Strength, and were Ma- 
ſters of the Subject they undertook ; 
they had a rich Genius carefully cul- 
tivated : In their Writings” you have 
Nature without Wildneſs, and Art 
without Oftentation. For tis vain to 
talk of Nature and Genius, without 
Care and diligent Application to re- 
fine and improve em. The fineſt Pa- 
radiſe will run wild, and loſe both its 
Pleaſure and Uſefulneſs s, without a flil- 
ful Hand conſtantly to tend and prune 


it. Tho' theſe generous Spirits were 


inſpired with the Love of true Praiſe; 
and 
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and had a modeſt Aſſurance of their 
_ own; Abikties;; yet- they were not. ſo 
ſelf-ſufficient, as to imagine their firſt 
Thoughts were above their own. Re- 
view and Correction, or their laſt 
aboye the Judgment of their F riends. 5 
They ſubmitted their Compoſitions to 
the Cenſure of private Perſons, and 
public Aſſemblies. They review 75 


Alter d, and poliſh d, till >= had 
and Hapes the {ſent 


could, preſent che. 
World With a fiſt d 9 8 And 
ſo great and happy was their Judg- 


ment, that they underſtood when 
they had Ar en and knew the 
E Seaſon of laying, alide. the- 
1 

„F or, as ane Fim | 
and Quintilian obſerye, there may be 
an Intemperance 1 in Correction; 1 58 
an ingenious Man has ſuch an Exceſs 
of Modeſty, and faulty Diſtruſt of 
himſelf, that he wears off ſome of the 
neceſſary and ornamental Parts of his 
Bee, inſtead of poliſhing the 
"ME: and faking, off the A 
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Theſe immortal Fits did not pre- 
poſterouſly reſolve firſt to be Authors, | 
and then immediately fall to Writing, 
withoat Study and Experience; but 
too K cate to furniſh themſelves with 
Knowlege by cloſe: Thought, ſelect 
Owen n and Niaangr and to 
gain all the Information and Light 
that was neceſſary to qualify them to 
do Juſtice to their Subject. Then, af- 
ter they had begun to write,” they did 
not hurry on their Pen with Speed 
and Impatience to appear in the View 
of the World; but they took Time 
and Pains to give every Part of their 
Diſcourſe all poſſible Strength and 
Ornament, and to make the whole 
Compoſition uniform and beautiful. 
They wiſely conſidered; that Pro- 
ductions, which come before their due 
Time into the World, are ſeldom per- 
fect or long-liv'd; and that an Author, 
who defigns to write for Poſterity, as 
well as the preſent Generation, can- 
not ſtudy a Work with too en wor 
0; "_—— Induſtry. | 
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To  A'New Introduction 

- Farus tells us of his incomparable 
Friend. Virgil, that he compoſed but 
very few Verſes in a Day. That con- 
ſummate Ph:lo/opber, Critic, and Poet, 
regarded the Value, not Number, of 
his Lines; and never thought too 
much Pains could be beſtowed on 
Poem, that, he might reaſonably ex- 
pect, would be the Wonder of all Ages, 
and laſt out the whole Duration of 
Time. Quintiliun aſſures us, that 
Salluft wrote with abundance of Deli- 
beration, and prudent Caution; and 
indeed that fully appears from his 
complete and exquiſite Writings. De- 
moſtheneslabour'd Night and Day, out- 
watched the poor Mechanic in Athens 
(chat was forced to perpetual Drudge- 
ry to ſupport himſelf, and his Fa- 
mily), til he had acquired ſuch a Ma- 
ſtery in his noble Profeſſion, ſuch a 
rational and over-ruling Vehemence, 
ſuch a perfect Habit of nervous and 
convincing Eloquence, as enabled him 
to defy the ſtrongeſt Oppoſition, and 
to triumph over Envy and Time. 

$5! bo 1 8 Plato, 
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Plato, when he was eighty Years 
old, was buſily employed in the Re- 
view and Amendment of his divine 
. Dialogues : And fome People are ſe- 
vere upon Cicero, that, in Imitation 
of Plato, he was ſo ſerupulous whe- 
ther he ought to write ad Piræa or in 
Piræa, Piræum or in Piræum, that, 
now in the ſixtieth Vear of his Age, 
in the Fury of the Civil Wars, when 
he knew not how to diſpoſe of his 
Family, and ſcarce ex Safety, 
he carneſtly intreated his noble and 
learned Friend Atticus to reſolve that 
Difficulty, and eaſe him of the Per- 
plexity which it created him. What- 
ever Raillery or Reflexion ſome hu- 
mourſome Wits may make upon that 
eat Man's Exactneſs and Nicety in 
that Reſpect, and at ſuch a Time; tis 
a plain Proof of his wonderful Care 
and Diligence in his Compoſition, and 
the ſtrict Regard he had to the Purity 
and Propriety of his Language. The 
. Antients ſo accurately underſtood, 
and ſo indefatigably ſtudied, their Sub- 


je, 


1 AA New Introduttion 
ject, that they ſcarce ever fail to fi- 
niſn and ador! n Ser Part with ſtrong 
Senſe, and lively. Expr They 
ſeldom flag tho their whole Work, 
dut gloriouſly keep up their Fire and 
Spirits to the laſt. How many of our 
modern Pretenders, who ag neither 
ſu fficient Gonius nor Education. are 
ſtravgely fond of a Subject that of all 
Things they -leaft — They 
be cet; court a Muſe that (till flies; 
and, with a barren and perverſe Dili- 
gence, plod upon a Subject that can 
j never anſwer their Pains... E ; 
ll to be in this Caſe, as hath been ob: 
1 ſervech in ſome others, that Perſons af | 
the leaſt Power have the moſt. intems 
perate Inclinations. They RT Ni t 
Flame nor Strength of Senſe to .invi- 
gorate their Conceptions, and ſtrike 
Life into a whole Piece. 5 
But I muſt. remember, tis not my 
Buſineſs to ſhew the Deformities of 
ſome modern Pamphleteers, but the 
| e Wee et an. 
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To make out à little farther what 
1 bh advanced npo n this firſt Head, 
1 aſk 88802 do n ne A few particular 
Authors. b 1 OMAN 
Ti no romantic Commendation 
of Homer, to ſay, that no Man under- 
15 Ferſons 4 Things better than 
he; or Had a d 33 Infight into the 
Hobie and Paffions of human Na- 
ture. He tepreſents great Things 
with ſuch Sublimity, and little ones 
with ſuch Propriety, that he always 
makes the one admirable, and the 
ofher pleaſant. ig 

Hels a perfect Maſter of all the 
of ty Graces of the Hgurative Style, 
and all the Purity and Eaſineſs of the 
plain. Strabs, the excellent Geogra- 
pher and Hiſtorian, aſſures us, that 
Homer has deſcribed the Places and 
Countries of which he gives Account, 
with that Accuracy, that no Man can 
imagine, who has not ſeen em; and 
no Man but muſt admire, and be aſto⸗ 
niſh'd, who has: His Poems may juſtly 
be com pared with that Shield of divine 


Work- 5 
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| aclightful , View. of, * i 
Homer has all the Beauties of; eyery 
and Style ſcatter d through! bis 


Writings ; he 1 18 ſearce inferior to any 


other N in the Poet's own Way 
and Excellenc but excels all others 
in Force and 20 1 of Ge- 
nius, Elevation of F ancy, and im- 
menſe N of Inyention. Suc 
a Sovereignty of Genius reigns 
over r Wa that the Ant tients 
eſteemed and admired him as the great 


| High. Prieft of Nature, who was ad- : 
mitted into her inmoſt Choir, and | 


acquainted. with her moſt ſol 1 I 
Myſteries. . M— 

The great Men of ewe Ages, 
with one Voice, celebrate the Pres 


of Homer; and "old Zoilus has ol 


a few F e in theſe later Times, 


who detract from him either for want 
ö of , 


ff * 
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of Greek, or out of a Spirit of Con- 


ceit and Contradiction. 


Theſe Gentlemen tell us, that the 


divine Plato himſelf baniſh d him out 


of his Commonwealth; which, ſay 
they, muſt be granted to be a Blemiſh 
upon the Poets Reputation, The 
Reaſon why Plato would not let Ho- 
mer's Poems be in the Hands of the 
Subjects of that Government, was, be- 


cauſe he did not eſteem ordinary Men 


capable Readers of 'em. They would 
be apt to pervert his Meaning, and 


have wrong Notions of God and Reli- 


gion, by taking his bold and beautiful 
Allegories in too literal a Senſe. Plato 


frequeritly declares, that he loves and 


admires him as the beſt, the moſt 
pleaſant, and the divineſt, of all the 
Poets; and ſtudiouſly imitates his figu- 
rative and myſtical Way of Writing. 
'Tho' he forbad his Works to be read in 
public, yet he would never be without 
em in his own Cloſef, 'Tho' the Phi- 

11 pretends, that, for Reaſons of 
B State, 
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State, he muſt remove him qut of his 
City; yet he declares he would treat 


him with all poſſible Reſpect, while 


he ftaid ; and diſmiſs: him laden with 
Preſents, and adorned with Garlands 
(as the Prigis and Supplicants of their 
Gods us d to be); by which Marks of 
Honour all People where-ever he came 
might be warn d and induc'd to eſteem 

his Perſon facred, and receive him 
with due Veneration. Virgil follows 
Nature, and Homer, her faithful Inter- 
preter; fo that he is admirable upon 
every Subject, and Maſter of all Styles. 
He keeps to the Characters and Hu- 
mours of the Shepherds of thoſe Ages, 
in his Pa/ftorals, with ſuch Plainneſs 
and Propriety, ſuch Pleaſantneſs and 
fuitable Eaſineſs of Expreflion, that 
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one would think he had lived among 
thoſe happy People; and been long 
acquainted with the Care of their 
Flocks, their Amours, and harmleſs ? 
Differences. In his Georgi cs, he raiſes 
his Style, and. gas the Art of 
2 0 
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2 Tillage, the Government of the Bees, 
and all the Affairs of the Huſbandman, 
with ſuch ſound judgment, ſuitable 
Language, and proper Hightening 
of Rs that —_ {ſkilful Pre 
of Agriculture muſt admire him for 
the firſt of his Excellencies; and eve- 
ry learned Critic for the Two next. 
In his Heroic Poem he has come ſo 
near Homer, that he has raiſed him- 
ſelf far above all other Poets. Not 
q to mention the Propriety and Subli- 
mity of his Thought, the manly Ele- 
gance, and 2 ng Conciſeneſs, of his 
, | Expreſſion ; he is very admirable in 
the judicious and moſt agreeable Va- 
7 riety of his Numbers. In that Excel- 
3 lency, I think, he does not in the leaſt 
yield to the glorious Grecian, tho' he 
j had the Diſadvantage in his Language; 
Latin being a Tongue more cloſe and 
F ſevere than Greek ; neither having 
different Dialects, as that has, nor 
allowing that Latitude and Liberty of 
Variation which that does. The Plan 
e, of his Epic Poem is fo noble and re- 
1 gular, 
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gular, his Conduct ſo prudent, his 
Characters ſo juſt and accurate, and 
his Ornaments ſo becoming, that both 
Mcenas and Auguſtus. Two of the 
completeſt Stateſmen and Scholars in 
the World, muſt allow the Ænxeid to 


all Cortivals. 
be another bright Inſtance of the hap- 
ments of the Antients. He has writ 


ceeded in all. It ſeems unneceſſary 


be a Maſter piece. In all Ages, who- 
ever ſhall imitate theſe Two ſupreme | 
Wits with the exacteſt Care, and near- 
eſt Reſemblance, will be ſu perior to 


If we mention Thedsvitus, he will ö 
py Abilities and various Accompliſh- 
in ſeveral. ſorts of Poetry, and ſuc- 


= to praiſe the native Simplicity and eaſy 
1 Freedom of his Paſtorals ; when Vir- 
I gil himſelf fometimes invokes the 
Muſe of Syracuſe ; when he imitates | 


him thro' all his own Poems of that | 
kind, and in ſeveral Paſſages tranſ- ? 
lates him. Quintilian ſays of our 


Sicilian Bard, that he is admirable ®? 


in his Kind ; but when he adds, that 
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his Muſe is not only ſhy of appearing 

at the Bar, but in the City too, it is 
| evident this Remark muſt be confined 
to his Paſtorals. In ſeveral of his 

other Poems he ſhews ſuch Strength 

1 of Reaſon and Politeneſs, as would 

) 7 qualify him to plead among the Ora- 
tors, and make him acceptable in the 
e Courts of Princes. In his ſmaller 
0 


Poems of Cupid ſtung, Adonis killed 
by the Boar, &c. you have the Vigour 
and Delicacy of Anacreon; in his 
Il | Hylas, and Combat of Pollux and 
3 Amnycus, he is much more pathetical, 
clear, and pleaſant, than Apollonius 
on the ſame, or any other Subject. In 
his Converſation. of Alcmena and 71 
refias, of Hercules and the old Servant 
of Augeas, in Cyni/ca and Thyonichus, 
and the Women going to the Cere- 
monies of Adonis, there is all the 
Eaſineſs and engaging Familiarity of 
wt 3 Humour and Dialogue, which reign 
in the Odyſſeis; and in Hercules de- 
ſtroying the Lion of Nemea, the Spi- 
= — rit 
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rit and Majeſty of the Mad. The 


Panegyric upon King Ptolemy is juſtly | 
eſteemed an Original and Model of | 

Perfection in that way of Writing. 
Both in that excellent Poem, and the | 
noble Hymn upon Caſtor and Pollux, 
he has praiſed his Gods and his Hero 5 
with that Delicacy and Dexterity of 
Addreſs, with thoſe ſublime and grace- 
ful Ex preſſions of Devotion and Re- 
ſpect, that in Politeneſs, Smoothneſs 
of Turn, and a refined Art of praiſing 
without Offence, or Appearance of 
Flattery, he has equalledCallimachus; 
and in Loftineſs and Flight of Thought 
ſcarce yields to Pindar or Homer. Ho— 
race in various ſorts of Poetry has | 
preſervd the Character of being clear 
and pleaſant; bright in his Images, 
and moral in his Sentences ; harmo- 
nious in his Numbers, and happily ' 


daring in the Choice of his Words. In 


his Lyric Poems upon divine Matters he 
18 grave and majeſtic: In thoſe which 
contain the Praiſe of his Heroes, pom- 
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pous and ſublime: In thoſe that relate 
to Pleaſure, and free Enjoyment, gay 


and lively: In his Jambics, he is ſevere 


and cutting. His Satires and Epiſtles, 


beſides their Salt and Spirit, have the 


Air of a genteel Negligence, and un- 
forced Eaſineſs, which no Study or 
Diligence of Imitation can reach. 


There is that Purity of Style, and 


Pleaſantry of Humour, that are no 
leſs admirable and entertaining in their 
kind, than the Grandeur of Virgil. 
He every- where ſhews himſelf to be 
a Scholar and a Critic, a Gentleman 
and a Courtier. His Sprightlineſs of 
Imagination is temper d with Judg- 
ment; and he is both a pleaſant Wit, 


anda Man of Prudence. In thoſe 


Poems that have both the Ornaments 
of Verſe, and the Eaſineſs of Proſe, 


the Reader has excellent Directions 


n | for wiſe Conduct of Life, and Rules 


both how to ſtudy and judge the 
Z Writings of others, and how to write 
3 Things worthy of reading. If our 


B 4. Author 
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Author had undertaken an Epic Poem, 
there is little Doubt but he had ſuc- 
ceeded : I am pleaſed with that fine 
Paſſage, wherein he gallantly —_ 
his 1 for Heroic e <8 
ow and heroic : - 


1 1 pater optime, vires 

Deficiunt; neque enim quivis horrentia pilis | 

| Agmina, nec fracta peteuntes cuſpide Gallos, | 
Aut labentis equo deſcribat vulnera Parti- 


If we look into the chief Greek 
and Roman Hiftorians and Orators, 
we ſhall find the ſame Happineſs of | 
Genius, and incredible Diligence; and 
ſhall equally admire their Proſe, and 
the others Verſe. 

Io name Herodotus and Livy ; 
whatever they treat of, either Affairs 
of War and Peace, public or private, 
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of ſmall or great Importance, they 
do it with complete Decorum and 
Exactnęſs. The Grecian had gained 
Experience by travelling over all his 
own Country, Thrace, and Scytbia: 
He travelled 1 ſikewiſc to Arabia, Pa- 
lefline;. and Egypt, where he careful ly 
viewed the chief Curioſities, and moſt 
remarkable Places; and converſed 
with the Egyptian Priefts, who in- 
formed him of their antient Hi/tory, 
and acquainted him with their Cuſtoms 
Sacred and Civil. Indeed he fpeaks 
of their Religious Rites with ſuch 
Plainneſs and Clearneſs in ſome Caſes, 
and ſuch Reſerve and Reverence in 


others, that I am apt to believe he 


was initiated into their Ceremonies, 
and conſecrated a Prie/t of ſome of 


their Orders *. 


Thus, being acquainted. with the 
moſt famous Countries, and valuable | 
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Things, and knowing the moſt con- 
ſiderable Perſons of the Age, he ap- 
_ ply'd himſelf to write the Hiſtory of 2 
the Greeks and Barbarians , ey per- 
form'd the noble Work with that 
Judgment, Faithfulneſs, and Elo- 
quence, that gained him the Appro- 
bation and Applauſe of the moſt auguſt 
Aſſembly in the World at that time ; 
the Flower of all Greece, met n 
at the Olympic Games. 

His Hiſtory opens to the Reader 
all the Antiquities of Greece, and 9 
Light to all her Authors. 

Me don't find, that Livy had tra- 
velled much, or been ethplayed- in 
military Affairs; yet what he might 
want in Experience, was happily ſup- 
ply'd by wonderful Parts and Elo- 
quence; by ſevere Study, and unwea- 
ry'd Endeavours after Knowlege and 
Information : So that he deſcribes all 
theCountries, Towns, Seas, and Ports, 
whither the Roman Legi ons and Nivies 
came, with near the ſame Accuracy 

and Perfection ( (if poſſible), which he 
could 
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could any Place in rah; lays a Siege 


draws up an Army with Skill and 
Conduct ſcarce inferior to Ceſar him 
ſelf. Was there as much Charm in 


the Converſation of this extraordinary 


Man, as there is in his Writings, he 
Gentleman of Calet would not repent 
of his long Journey, who came from 
thence only to ſee Liuy, upon the 
Fame of his incomparable Eloquence, 
and other celebrated Abilities; and we 
have Reaſon to believe he received 
Satisfaction, becauſe, after he had ſeen 
Livy, and converſed with him, he had 
no Curiolity to ſee Rome, to which he 
was ſo neat ; and which at that time 
was, for its Magnificence and Glories, 
one of the greateſt Wonders of the 
whole Earth. 

. Theſe two Princes of Greek and 


Roman Hiſtory tell a Story, and make 


up a Deſcription, with inexpreſſible 


1 Grace; and ſo delicately mix the great 
and little Circumſtances, that there is 
1 both the utmoſt Dignity and Pleaſu re 
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The Neader is always entertain'd 
ich an agreeable: Variety: both of 
Matter and Style. And indeed every 
Author, that 8 to pleaſe, muſt 
gratify his Reader with Variety. That 
is the univerſal Charm, which takes 
with People of all T aſtes and Com- [ 
plexions. Tis an Appetite planted in 
us by the Author of our Being; and 
is natural to an human Soul, whoſe 
immenſe Deſires nothing but an infi- 
nite Good, and unexhauſted Pleaſure, 
can fully gratify. The moſt palata- 
ble Diſli becomes nauſeous, if it be 


act 


always ſet before a Man : The moſt 


muff and harmonious Notes, too often 
and unſeaſonably ſtruck, grate the 
Ear like the Jarring of the moſt harſh 


and hateful Diſcord. 


Theſe Authors, and the reſt of their 
Spirit and Elevation, were ſenſible of 
this; and therefore you find a conti- 
nual Change, and judicious Varhnen, 
in their Style and Numbers. 
One Paſſage appears to be learned, 


and carefully labour d; an unſtudy d 


9 Eaſineſs, 
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Eaſineſs, and becoming Negligence, 


runs thro' the next. One Sentence 
turns quick and ſhort; and another, 
immediately following, runs into 


longer Meaſures, and ſp reads itſelf 


with a ſort of elegant and. beautiful 
Luxuriancy. They ſeldom uſe many 
Periods together conſiſting of the ſame 
Number of Members; not are the 
Members of their Periods. of - equal 


Length; and exact Men one with | 


another.. 

The. Reflections that are was as 
theſe noble Writers upon the Conduct 
and Humours 'of Mankind, the In- 
tereſts of Courts, and the lag rigues of 
Parties, are ſo curious and inltenctive, 
ſo true in their Subſtance, and ſo 
taking and lively in the manner of 
their 2 that they ſatisfy the 
ſoundeſt judgment, and br the 
moſt ſprightly Imagination, From 
theſe; glorious Authors we have In- 
ſtruction, without the common For- 


mality and Drinefs of Precept; and 


We the moſt edifying Advice in 
1 the 


. 
4 
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tz. 2. Anorwen EVAN of the 
true Claſfies:is Perſpicuity, and clear 
Style; which will excuſe and cover 
ſeveral Faults in an Author ; but the 
Want of it is never to be atoned by 
any Pretence of Loftineſs, Caution, 
or any Conſideration! whatever. 
And this is the Effect of a clock 
Head, and vigorous Underſtanding; 
of cloſe and regular Thinking, and 
the Diligence of ſelect Reading. A 
Man ſhould write with the ſame De- 
ſign as he ſpeaks, to he underſtood 
with Eaſe, and to communicate his 
Mind with Pleaſure and Inſtruction. 
If we ſelect Xenoplon out of the other 
Greek Claſſics, whether he writes of 
the Management of Family-affairs, 
or the more arduous Matters of State 
and Policy; whether he gives an Ac- 
count of the Wars of the Greczans, 
or the Morals of Socrates ; the Style, 
tho'-ſo far vary d, as to be fuitable 


to 
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to every Subject, yet is always clear 
and ſignificant, ſweet without Luſci- 
ouſneſs, and elegantly eaſy. 

In this genteel Author we have all. 
the Politeneſs of a ſtudied Compoſi- 
tion; and yet all the Freedom and 
winning nn of elegant W 
verſation. 
ere Icannot but particularly men- 
tion Xenophon's Sympoſium, wherein | 
he has given us an eaſy and beautiful 
Deſcription of a very lively and de- 
behtful- Converſation, The Pleaſant 
. and Serious are there ſo happily mix d 
and temper'd, that the Diſcourſe is 
neither too light for the Grave, nor 
too ſolemn for the Gay. There's 
Mirtb with Dignity and Decorum; 
and Philoſophy attended and enlivened 
by all the Graces, 

It among the Latin Cuſtes we 
name Tully, upon every Subject he 
cequally ſhews the Strength of his 
2 Reaſon, and the Brightneſs of his 
Style. Whether he addreſſes his 
4 TIRE in the moſt graceful Negli- 
1 gence 
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gence of a familiar Letter, or moves 
his Auditors with laboured Periods, 
and paſſionate Strains of manly Ora- 
fury; whether he proves the Majeſty 
of Gad, and Immortality of human 
Souls, in a more ſublime and pompous 
Eloquence, or lays down the Rules 
of Prudence and Virtue in a more 
calm and even way of Writing; he 
always expreſſes good Senſe in pure 
and proper Language: He is learned 
and eaſy, richly, plain, and neat with- 
out Affectation. He is always copi- 
ous, but never runs into a faulty Luxu- 
riance, nor tires his Reader: And, 
tho he ſays almoſt every thing that 
can be ſaid upon his Subject, yet 
you will fcarce ever think he ſays too 
much. But this Part of his Character, 
tho zul. may look like a Digrefion, 
I paſs on. _ 

. Thoſe few Obſcurities, a are 
in the beſt Authors, do not proceed 
from Haſte and Confukon of Thought, 
orambiguous Expreſſions; from a ng 
Croud of Carers or petplexed 
5 Periode; 
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Periods ; but either the Places con- 


tinue the ſame as they were in the 


Original, and are not intelligible to 
us only by reaſon of our Ignorance 
of ſome Cuſtoms of thoſe Times and 
Countries; or the Paſſages are alter d 
and ſpoiled by the Preſumption and 
buſy. Impertinence of fooliſh - Tran- 
ſcribers, and conceited Critics. Which 
plainly appears from this that ſince. 
we have had mote accurate Accounts 
of the Greet and Roman Antiquities; 
and old Manuſcripts have been 


Þ fearched and compared: by able and 


diligent Hands, innumerable Errors 
have been rectified, and Corruptions, 
which had crept into the Text, purg'd 
out: A various Reading happily 
diſcovered, the Removal of a Verſe, 
or a Point of Diſtinction, out of the 
wrong into the right Place, or the 
adding a ſmall Mark where it was 
left out, has given clear Light to 
many Paſſages, which for Ages had 
lain overſpread with an Error, that 
had obſcured the Senſe of the 
— 1 ; | Aut bor, 
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Author, and quite confounded all thge 
Commentators; The latter Part of 
the thirty-ſecond Verſe of the Hymn 
of Call:machus on Apollo was, in the 
firſt Editions, thus, 22 av GD $01Poy ! 
act; Who run fs of ＋ b bus in 
the Mountains? hich was neither 
Senſe of itſelf, nor had any Con- 


nection with what went before. 


But Stephens's Amendment of it ſet | 
right both the Senſe and the Con- 
neRtion, jp without altering a Letter y | 
Tis ev Sog ado; Phœbus 1s 
an gs auſted Subject of Praiſe | 


among all his — Qealifearir a 


and Exploits, what Poet: can be fo. | 
dull, what Wit ſo barren, as to 
want Materials for an Hymn to his 
Honour? In the fourth Verſe of the 
eleventh Eprgram of Theocritur, 
there wanted a little Point in the 3 
Word Unroditns, which took off al! 
the Sprightlineſs and Turn of the 

Thought; which Daniel Heinfius | 
luckily reftord by changing the Nom. 
* odr, into the Dat. Plur. 
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uv. The Friends of Euſthenes 
che Poet gave bim, tho a Stranger, 
an honourable Burial in a foreign 
Country ; and the Poet was extremely 
belov'd by them. How flat and in- 
lipid! According to the Amendment, 
it runs thus: The Arguaintance 
Euſthenes buried him honourably, the 
in a foreign Country, and be was en- 
tremely beloved by his Brother Poets 
— For a Man to de mi ighti ti- 
Y honoured by Strangers and ex- 

nely beloved by People of the 
Profeſſion, who are apt to ma- 
len and envy one anothet, is a very 
high Commendation of his Candour, 
and excellent Temper. That very 
valuable Amendment in the SixrhLine 
of Horace's Preface to his Odes, has 
clear'd a Difficulty, which none of 
the Critics could handſomely acquit 


themſelves of before the admirable 


Dr. Bentley ; and has reſcued the Poet 
eminent for the Clearneſs of his Style, 
from the Imputation of Harſhneſs 
and 3 in the very Beginning, 


. and 
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and firſt Addreſs to his . Reader 1 


where peculiar Care and Accuracy is 
expected. It would be endleſs to 
mention the numerous Places in the 
Antients happily reſtored and illu- 
ſtrated by that Great Man; who is 


not only a ſound and diſcerning Cri= | 


tic, but a clean and vigorous Writer, 
excellently ſkilled in all divine and 
human, Literature: To whom all 
Scholars ute obliged for his learned 


Performances upon the Claſſics ; and 


all Mankind for his noble and glorious 
Defence of Religion. The qr | 
Meur fius was ſtrangely. puzzled with 
a. Paſlage in Minutius Felix * ; and 
altered the Text with ſuch intolerable 
Boldneſs, as, if allowed, would ſoon 
pervert and deſtroy all good Authors ; 

which the ingenious Editor of that 
Father has clear'd, by putting the 
Points of. Diſtinction in their proper 
Places. a tantum regnt it : per: 
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officia miniſtrorum, univerſa novere. 
Meurſius had diſguiſed and deformed 
the Paſſage thus: Reges fatum regni 

ſui per cia miniſtrorum di ver ſa 
novere. Dr. Bentley has made a 
certain Emendation in Horuces Art 
/ Poetry, only by altering the Places 
of Two Lines, making that which 
was the forty-lixth in the common 
HBooks, the forty-fifth in his own 
© i beautiful Editi on. e 


807. Avora ER valuable Advantage 
which the chief Claſſics had, was, 
that moſt of them were placed in 
proſperous and plentiful Circumſtances 
of Life, raiſed above anxious Cares, 
Want, and abject Dependence. They 
were Perſons of Quality and Fortune, 
Courtiers and Stateſmen, great Tra- 
vellers, and Generals of Armies, poſ- 
lelled of the higheſt Dignities and 
Poſts of Peace and War. Their 
Riches and Plenty furniſhed them with 
Leiſure and Means of Study; and their 
Employments improved them in 

Know. 
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Knowlege and Experience. How 
hvely muſt they deſcribe thoſe Coun- 
tries, and remarkable Places, which 
they had attentively viewed with their 
own Eyes! What faithful and em- 
phatical Relations were they enabled 
to make of thoſe Councils, in which 


they preſided. ; of thoſe Actions, in 


which they were preſent, and com- 
manded ! 


Herodotus, the Father of Hiftory; + | 


beſides the Advantages of his . 


and general Knowlege, was fo con- 


ſiderable in Power and Intereſt, that 
he bore a chief Part in expelling the 


Tyrant Lygdamis, who had uſurped | 


upon the Liberties of his Mn 
Country. 


Thucydides and . were of 
diſtinguiſhed Eminence and Abilities, | 


both in Civil and Military Affairs; 
were rich and noble; had ſtrong 


Parts, and a careful Education, in | 


- their Youth, completed by ſevere Stu- 
dy in their advanc'd Years : In ſhort, 


they dh all the Ae and Ac- 


5 com- 


. FO ey . 
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compliſhments both of the retired and 
active Life. 

Sopbocles bore great Offices in 
Athens; led their Armies; and, in 
Strength of Parts, and Nobleneſs of 
Thought and Expreſſion, was not 
unequal to his Collegue Pericles; who, 
by his commanding Wiſdom and Elo- 
quence, influenced all Greece, and was 
ſaid to 7bunder and lighten in his 
- & Harangues. 

| Euripides, famous for the Purity of 
the Attic Style, and his Power in 
t moving the Paſſions, eſpecially the 
> | foſter ones of Grief and Pity, was 
| invited to, and generouſly entertained 
> Fin, the Court of Archelaus King of 
= Macedon. The Smoothneſs of his 
Compoſition, his Excellency in Dra- 
matic Poetry, the Soundneſs of his 
Morals, ' conveyed in the f weetelt 
Numbers, were ſo univerſally admir'd, 
and his Glory ſo far ſpread, that the 
Athentans, who were taken Priſoners 
in the fatal Overthrow under Nicias, 
were preſerved from perpetual Exile 
N- | | and 
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and Ruin, by the aſtoniſhing Reſpects 
that the Sicilians, Enemies and Stran- 
gers, paid to the Wit and Fame of 
their illuſtrious Countryman. As 
many as could repeat any of Euripi- 
des's Verſes, were rewarded with their 
Liberty, and generouſly ſent home 
with Marks of -Honour. 

Plato, by his Father's fide, ſprung 
m Codrus the celebrated King- of 
Athens ; and, by his Mother's, from 
Solon, their no leſs celebrated Law- 
giver, To gain Experience, and in- 
large his Knowlege, he travelled in- 
to Italy, Sicily, and Egypt. He was 
courted and honoured by the greateſt 
Men of the Age wherein he lived; 
and will be ſtudied and admired by 
Men of Taſte and Judgment in all 
ſucceeding Ages. In his Works are 
ineſtimable Treaſures of the beſt 
Learning. In ſhort, as a learned 
Gentleman ſays, he wrote with all the 
Strength of human Reaſon, and all 
the Charm of human Eloquence. 


Ana- 


9 


| Anacreon liv'd familiarly with Po- 
lycrates. King of Samos; and his 
{prightly Muſe, naturally flowing with 
innumerable Pleaſures and _ Graces, 
muſt improve in Delicacy and Sweet- 
neſs by the Gaiety and refin d Conver= 
fation of that flouriſhing Court. -. - 
| The bold and exalted Guakes of 
8 Pindar was encourag'd and heighten'd 
F by the Honours he receiv'd from the 
i || Champions and Princes of his Age; 


h 


7 
1 and his Converſation with the Heroes 


\_ aualify'd him to ſing their Praiſes 
with more Advantage. The Conquer- 
ors at the Olympic Games ſcarce valu d 
their Garlands of Honour, and Wreaths 
of Victory, if they were not crown'd 
with his never-fading Laurels, and 
immortaliz'd by his celeſtial Song. 
The noble Hzero of Syracuſe was his 
generous Friend and Patron; and the 
moſt powerful and polite State of all 

Greece eſteemd a Line of his, in 
Praiſe of their glorious City, worth 
public Acknowlegements, and a Sta- 
tue, Moſt of the genuine and valuable 
SO: | C Latin 
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Latin Claſſics had the ſame Advan- 
tages of Fortune, and nein 
Converſation, the fame Encoura 
ments, with theſe and the other cle 
brated Grecians. 

Terence gain'd ſuch a Gone fel 
Inſight into the Characters and Man- 
ners of Mankind, ſuch an elegant 
Choice of Words, and Fluency of 
l le, ſuch judgment! in the Conduct 

his Plot, and ſuch delicate and 
> rr Turns, chiefly by the Con- 
verſation of Scipio and Lalius, the 
greateſt Men and moſt refin'd Wits 
of their Age; ſo much did this judi- 
cious Writer, and clean Scholar, im- 
prove by his diligent Application to 
Study, and their genteel and learned 
Converſation; that it was charg'd upon 
him by thoſe who envy'd his ſuperior 
Fxcellencies, that he publiſh'd their 
Compoſitions under his own Name. 
His Enemies had a mind, that the 
World ſhould believe thoſe Noblemen 
wrote his Plays; but ſcarce believ'd it 
themſcives : : And the Poet very pru- 

dently 
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dently and genteelly ſlighted their 
Malice, and made his great Patrons 
the fineſt Compliment in the World, 
by eſteeming the Accuſation as an 
Honour, rather than making any for- 
mal Defence againſt it “. 

Salluft, ſo famous for his neat ex- 
preflive Brevity, and quick Turus, 
for Truth of Fact, and Clearneſs of 
Style, for the Accuracy of his Cha- 
racers, and his piercing View into 
the Myſteries of Policy, and Motives 
of Action, cultivated his rich Abilities, 
and made his acquir d Learning fo 
_ uſeful to the World, and ſo honourable 
to himſelf, by bearing the chief Offices 
in the Roman Government; and ſharing 
in the important Counſels and Debates 


of the Senate. 


*Cz/ar had a prodigious Wit, 5 
univerſal Learning; was noble by 
Birth, a conſimmate Stateſman, 2 
bende and wiſe General, and a moſt 
heroic Frince. His "Pradence and 


1 


* See + Prologue 7 r v. 1 
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Modeſty in ſpeaking of himſelf, the 
Truth and Clearneſs of his Deſcrip- 
tions, the inimitable Purity and Per- 
ſpicuity of his Style, diſtinguiſh him 
with Advantage from all other Writers. 
None bears a nearer Reſemblance to 
him in more Inſtances than the admi- 
Table © Xenophon. What uſeful and 
entertaining Accounts might reaſon- 
ably be expected from ſuch a Mriter, 
who gives you the Geography and 
Hiftory of thoſe Countries and Nations, 
which he himſelf conquer'd, and the 
_ Deſcriptions of thoſe military Engines, 
Bridges, and Encampments, which 
he himſelf contriv'd and mark d out! 
The beſt Authors in the Reign of 
Auguſtus, as Horace, Virgil, Tibullus, 
Propertius, &c. enjoy'd happy Times, 
and - plentiful Circumſtances. That i 
was the Golden Age 'of Learning. 
They flouriſh'd under the Favours 
and Bounty of the richeſt and moſt 
generous Court in the World; and 
the Beams of Majeſty ſhone bright 
and propitious on them. 
| What 
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What could be too great to NO. 
from ſuch Poets as Horace and Virgil, 
beloy'd and magnificently encourag'd 
by ſuch Patrons as Maæcenas and 


. Aus guſtus? 


A chief Reaſon why Tacitus writes 
with ſuch Skill and Authority, that 


he makes ſuch deep Searches into the 


Nature of Things, and Deſigns of 
Men, that he fo exquiſitely under- 
ſtands the Secrets and Intrigues of 


Courts, was, that he himſelf was ad- 


mitted into the higheſt Places of 
Truſt, and employ'd in the moſt 
public and important Affairs. The 
Stateſman brightens the Scholar, and 
the Conſul improves and elevates the 


H. 3 


ps 4. Tas Antients are peculiarly. 
to be . admired for their Care and 
happy. Exactneſs in ſelecting out the 
nobleſt and moſt valuable Numbers, 


upon which the Force and Pleaſantneſs 
of Style principally depend. A Diſ- 


courſe , conſiſting moſt of the ſtrongeſt 
+2: Numbers, 
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Numbers, and beſt ſort of Feet, ſuch 
as the Dactyl, Spondee, Anapeſt, Mo- 
toſs, Cretic, &c. regularly compacted, 
ſtands firm and ſteady, and ſounds 
magnificent and agreeable to a judi- 
cious Ear, But a Diſcourſe made up 
of the weakeſt Numbers, and the worſt 
ſort of Feet, ſuch as the Pyrrhichee, 
Choree, Trochee, &c. is looſe and 
languid, and not capable with ſuch 
Advantage to expreſs manly” Senſe. 
Tt cannot be pronounc'd with Eaſe, 
nor heard with Patience. The Periods 
of the Claſſics are generally compo- 
ſed of the major Part of the nobleſt 
Numbers; and when they are forc'd 
to uſe weaker and worſe-ſounding 
Feet and Meaſures, they ſo carefully 
temper and ſtrengthen *em with firm 
and nervous Syllables on both ſides, 
that the Imperfection is cover'd, and 
the Dignity of the Sentence preſerv'd 
W , 


& 5. Axotuer Excellency, nearly 
ally'd to this in theſe glorious Writers, 
. 55 2 
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is their ſuiting the D of 


y their Diſcourſe, and the Sound of 


their Syllables, to the Nature and 
Character of their Subjects: That is, 
they ſo contrive and work their Com- 
ka Sat that the Sound ſhall be a 
Reſemblance, or, as Longinus ſays, 
an Echo of. the Senſe, and Words 
lively. Pictures of Things. In de- 
ſcribing the Lovelineſs of Beauty, and 
the Charms of Joy and Gaiety, they 


avoid difagreeable Eliſions; do not 


make the Diſcourſe harſh by joining 
Mutes, and coupling Letters, that, 
being united. make a diſtaſteful and 
grating Sound. But by the Choice 
of the beſt Vowels, and the ſweeteſt 
Half-vowels, the whole Compoſition 
is made ſmooth and delicate; and 
glides with Eafineſs and Pleaſure thro' 
. the Ear, 

In deſcribing of a T bing or Perſon 
full of Terror, Ruggedneſs, or De- 
formity, they uſe the worſt-ſounding 
Vouels, and encumber the Syllables 
with Mutes of the rougheſt = moſt 

85 4 ditficult 
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difficult Pronunciation. The Ruſh- 
ing of Land- floods, the Roaring of 
huge Waters, and the Daſhing of 
Waves againſt the Shores, is imitated 
by Words that make a vaſt and boi- 
ſterous Sound, and rudely claſh to- 
gether. 

The great Plato, who had a Ge- 
nius for all manner of Learning, was 
diſcourag'd from Poetry by reading 
that Verſe in Homer, which ſo won- 


derfully expreſſes the Roaring of ye 
_ Billows 


| Haves Cod © tproyoputons 4 4500 


Haſte and Swiftneſs is four'd by 
ſhort Syllables, by quick and rapid 
Numbers; Slowneſs, Gravity, &c. 
by long Syllables, and Numbers ſtrong 
and ſolemn. ' I ſhall produce ſome 
Inſtances, and ſpeak to them juſt as 
they come into my Thoughts, with- 
out any Nicety of Method. Virgil, 


* Iliad. 17. v. 265. 


a + 
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in his Account of the Sufferings of 
wicked Souls in the Regions of Pa- 
niſhment, fills the Reader with Dread 
and Amazement; every Syllable ſounds 
Terror; Awe and Aſtoniſhment ac- 
company his majeſtic Numbers, * In 


that TRE: 


VVV Pm eva ſonare 


R * tum ſtridor ferri, tractæq; catenæ, 


the hiſſing Letter repeated with broad 
ſounding Vowels immediately follow- 
ing, the Force and Roughneſs of the 
canine Letter ſo often us d, and thoſe 
ſtrong Syllables in the ſecond, third, 
and fourth Places, emphatically ex- 
preſs thoſe dreadful Sounds. A Man 
of an Ear will, upon the Repetition 
of them, be apt to fanſy he hears the 
Crack of the Furies Whips, and the 
Rattling and Clank of infernal Chains. 
Thoſe harſh Eliſions, and heavy robuſt 
SyUables, - in that Deſcription of the 


— — — 
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hideous Cyclops, Monſtrum borrendum, 


informe, ingens, naturally expreſs the 
enormous Bulk, and brutiſh Fierce- 


neſs of that miſ-ſhapen and Horrid 


Monſter. 


Our Spencer, one of the beſt Poets 
this Nation has bred, and whoſe Faults 
are not to be imputed either to want 


of Genius or Care, but to the Age he 


liv'd in, was very happy and judicious 


in the Choice of his Numbers: Of 
which take this Example, not alto- 


gether foreign or unparallel to that of 


T1 a. juſt mention d; 


— He halt. a dreadful Sound, 


Which thro the Wood loud- bellowing did te. 
bound. | 


- 
0 


And then, 


— His monſtrous Enemy 


With ſturdy Steps came talking in his Sight, 
An hideous Giant, horrible and high *. 


: — 
8 a 
ea ad 


e Queen. 


2 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe Verſes in the firſt Georgic, 


We ſunt conati imponere Pelio Oſſam 
Scilicet, arq; Of# frondofurn involyere 9 


, 


are contriv d a great Art to repre. 8 
ſent the prodigious Pains the Giants 
took in heaping Mountains upon 
Mountains to ſcale Heaven, and the 
Slowyneſs of their Progreſs in that 
unwieldy Work. 

For a Vowel open before a Vowel 
makes a Chaſm, and requires a ſtrong 
and full Breath; therefore a Pauſe 
mult follow, which naturally expreſſes 
Difficulty and Oppoſition. _ 

But when Swiftneſs and Speed are 
to be deſcrib'd, fee how the ſame 
wonderful Man varies his Numbers, 
and ſtill ſuits his Verſe to his Sub- 
* 


* Georg. 1. v. 281. 
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Quadiupedante puirem foniru quatir ungula 
cCampum. 


Here the rapid Nader, and ſnort 
Syllables, ſuſtain'd with ftrong Vow- | 

_ els, admirably repreſent both the vi- 

1 gour and Speed of a Horſe at full 

[i Stretch ſcouring o'er the Plain. 

i} + When Horace ſings of Mirth, Beau- 

15 ty, and other Subjects, that require 

| Delicacy and Sweetneſs of Compoſi- 
tion, he ſmooths his Lines with ſoft 
Syllables, and flows in gay and melt- 

ing Numbers. Scarce any Reader is 
ſo much a Stoic, but good Humour 
ſteals upon him; and he reads with 
ſomething of the T emper which the 
Author was in when he wrote. How 


inexpreſſibly ſweet are thoſe neat 
Lines! 


Urit me N nitor 
Splendenti Pario marmore e purius: 
Urit grata protervitas, 
Et vultus nimium lubricus aſpici. 
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Innumerable Beauties of this. Nature | 
are ſcattered thro' his Lyric Poetry. 
But when he undertakes lofty and 
noble Subjects, he raiſes his Style, and 
ſtrengthens his Expreſſion. For Ex- 
ample, when he propoſes to do Ho- 
nour to Pindar, and ſing the Glories 
of Auguſtus, he reaches the Grecian's 
nobleſt Flights; has all his Magnifi- 
cence of Thought, his Strength of 
Fancy, and daring Liberty of Fi- 


gures. 
The Roman Swan ſoars as high as 


the Theban: He equals that com- 
manding Spirit, thoſe awful and vi- 
gorous Beauties, which he generouſly 
pronounces inimitable ; and praiſes 
both his immortal Predeceſſor in Lyric 
Poetry, and his Royal Benefactor, 
with as much Grandeur, and exalted 
Eloquence, as ever Pindar praiſed any 
of his Heroes. 

"Tis a juſt Obſervation of Longinus, 
That though Homer and Virgil are 
chiefly confined to the Da&yl and 
Spondee, and rarely uſe even any equi- 
valent 
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valent Feet, yet they temper them 
together with ſuch aſtoniſhing Skill 
and Diligence, fo carefully vary their 
Syllables, and adapt their Sounds to 
the Nature of the Thing deſcrib'd, 
that in their Poems there is all the 
harmonious Change and Variety of 
Numbers, which can be compoſed by 
all the poſſible Turns, and different 
Poſition, of all . Feet. in the Lan- 
Sages. 15 


I ſhall add no more of my. own 

n this Head, but conclude with 

thoſe curious and Judicious Lines of 
„ c en 


| Tis not PRO no Harſhneſs gives Offence ; 
The Sound muſt ſeem an Echo to the Senſe. © 
; Soft is the Strain, when Zephyr gently blows- 7 

And the ſmooth Stream in oc Numbers 
flows: | 

But, when loud 1 laſh the ſounding Shore, © 

The hoarſe rough Verſe ſhould like the Torrent 

Whe1 
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| When 4jax * ſome — vaſt rn 


10 throw, | 5 F 
The Line too boars, and the Words move 
ah flow: _ | 


Not fo, when 4 Camilla | pre Plains... 
Flies oer th een and cms done 
the Main“. 5 


§. 6. A Reader of ſuch et- can 
ſcarce ever be weary; he has the Ad- 
vantage of a Traveller for many Miles 
round Damaſcus; he never removes 
out of Paradiſe, but is regal'd with a 
conſtant Succeſſion of Pleaſures, and 
enjoys in a ſmall Compaſs the Bounty 
and Gaiety of univerſal Nature. From 
hence may be ſeen the Injuſtice and 
Folly of thoſe People, who would 
have Tranſlations of the Claſſics; and 
then, to ſave the Trouble of learning 
Greek and Latin, throw away the 


great Originals to Duſt and Oblivion. 


— 


—— 


E Hay on Criticiſm, pag. 20. Edit. 3. 5 
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I would indeed have all the Claſſics 
turn'd into our Language by the moſt 
maſterly Hands (as we already have 
ſome), among other Reaſons, for this ; 
that ingenious and inquiſitive People, 
who 'have the Misfortune not to be 
well acquainted with the learned 
Tongues, may have ſome Taſte of 
their Excellencies. Ignorant Perſons, 
who know nothing of their Language, 

would ſoon be perſuaded to believe; 
and ſhallow Pretenders, who know 
nothing of their Beauties, would 
boldly pronounce ; that ſome Tranſ- 
lations we have go beyond the Ori- 
ginals; while Scholars of clear and ſound 
Judgment are well fatisfy'd, that tis 
impoſſible any Ver ſion ſhould come 
up to them. A Tranſlation of the 
noble Claſſics out of their native 
Tongues, ſo much in many reſpects 
inferior to them, always more or leſs 
flattens their Senſe, and tarniſhes their 
Beauties. Tis ſomething like tranſ- 
planting a precious Tree out of the 
warm and fruitful Climes in which 
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it was produc d, into a cold and bar- 
ren Country: With much Care and 
Tenderneſs it may live, bloſſom, and 
bear; but it can never ſo chearfully 
flouriſh, as in its native Soil; it will 
degenerate, and loſe much of its de- 
licious Flavour, and original Richneſs. 
And, beſides the Weakening of the 
0 Senſe (though that be by far the moſt 
important Confideration), Gree# and 
Latin have ſuch a noble Harmony of 
Sound, ſuch, Force and Dignity of 
Numbers, and ſuch Delicacy of Turn 
in the Periods, that cannot intirely be 
preſerved in any Language of the 
World. Theſe two Languages are fo 
peculiarly ſuſceptive of all the Graces 
of Wit and Elocution, that they are 
read with more Pleaſure, and lively 
Guſt, and conſequently with more 
Advantage, than the moſt perfect 
Tranſlation that the ableſt Genius can 
compoſe, or the ſtrongeſt modern 
Language can bear. The Pleaſure a 
Man takes in reading, engages a cloſe 
Attention; raiſes and chears the Spirits l 
5 an 
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and impreſſes the Author's Sentiments 
and Expreſſions deeper on the Memory. 
A Gentleman travels thro the fineſt 
Countries in the World, is in all re- 
ſpects qualify d to make Obſervations, 
and then writes a faithful and curious 
Hiſtory of his Travels. I can read 
his 8 with Pleaſure and Im- 
provement, and will pay him the 
Praiſe due to his Merits; but muſt 
believe, that if I myſelf travelled thro 
thoſe Countries, and attentively view'd 
and conſider'd all thoſe Curioſities of 
Art and Nature which he deſcribes, 
I ſhould have a more ſatisfactory os, 
and higher Pleaſure, than 'tis >oflible 
to receive from the exacteſt Accounts, 
Authors of ſuch diſtinguiſh'd Parts 
and Perfections cannot be {tudy'd by a 
rational and diſcerning Reader with- 
out very valuable Advantages. Their 
ſtrong Senſe, and manly Thought, 
cloath'd in the moſt ſignificant and 
beautiful Language, will improve his 
Reaſon and judgment; and enable 


* to acquire the Art of genteel and 
ER ſenſible 
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fenfible Writing. For tis a moſt 
abſurd Objection, that the Claſſics do 
not improve your Reaſon, nor inlarge 
your Knowlege of uſeful Things; 
but only amuſe and divert you with 
artificial Turns of Words, and Flou- 
riſhes of Rhetoric. Let but a Man of 
Capacity read a few Lines in Plato, 
Demoſthenes, Tully, Salluſt, Juvenal, 

&c. and he will immediately diſcover 
all ſuch Objections either to proceed 
from Ignorance, a deprav'd Taſte, or 
intolerable Conceit. The Claſſies 
are intimately acquainted with thoſe 
Things they undertake to treat of; 
and Elan” and adorn their Subject 


Vith found Reaſoning, exact Diſpoſi- 


tion, and beautiful Propriety of Lan- 
guage. No Man in his right Mind 
would have People to ſtudy them witli 
Neglect and Excluſion of other Parts 
4 uſeful Knowlege, and good Learn- 
No, let a Man furniſh himſelf 

5 5 all the Arts and Scrences, that 
he has either Capacity or Opportunity 
to learn; and he will ſtill find, that 
Rea- 
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Readineſs and Skill in theſe correct 
and rational Authors is not the leaft 
ornamental or ſerviceable Part of his 
Attainments. The Neatneſs and 


Delicacy of their Compoſitions will 


be 8 — and Muſic, after the 


Ioils of ſeverer and harſher Studies. 


The Brightneſs of their Senſe, and 
the Purity and Elegance of their Dic- 
tion, will qualify moſt People, who 
duly admire and ſtudy their Excellen- 
cies, to communicate their Thoughts 
with Energy and Clearneſs. Some 
Gentlemen, deeply read in old Syſtems 


of Philoſophy, and the abſtruſer Part 


of Learning, for want of a ſufficient 
Acquaintance with theſe great Maſters 
of Style and Politeneſs, have not been 
able 10 to expreſs their Notions, as to 
make their Labours fully intelligible 


and uſeful to Mankind. Irregular 


broken Periods, long and frequent 
Parentheſes, and harſh Tropes, have 
perplexed their Notions; and much 
of their Senſe has lain buried under 
the Confuſion and Rubbiſh of an ob- 


ſcure 
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ſcure and horrid Style. The brighteſt 
and moſt rational Thoughts are ob- 
ſcur'd, and in a great meaſure ſpoil'd, 


if they be encumber'd with obſolete 
and coarſe Words unſkilfully plac'd, 


and ungracefully turn'd. The match- 
leſs Graces of ſome fine Odes in Ana- 
creon or Horace do chiefly ariſe from 
the judicious Choice of the beautiful 


Words, and the Delicacy and Har- 
moniouſneſs of the Structure. 


8. 7. Bxs1Drs the — Advantages 
of ſtudying the Claſſical Hiſtorians, 
there is one, which Gentlemen of 
Birth and Fortune; qualified to ma- 


nage public Bufineſs, and fit as Mem- 


bers in the moſt auguſt Aſemblies, 


have a more n Share in, 


than People of meaner Condition. 
The Speeches of the great Men among 


the Greeks and Romans deſerve their 


peculiar Study and Inutation, as be- 
ing Maſter-pieces of clear Reaſoning, 
and gen uine Eloquence : The Orators 


in 
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im the Claſſics fairly ſtate their Caſe, 
and ftrongly argue it : Their Remarks 
are ſurpriſing and pertinent, their 
Repartees quick, and their Raillery 
clear and diverting. They are bold 
without Raſhneſs or Inſolence; and 
ſevere with good Manners and De- 
cency. They do Juſtice to their 
Subject, and ſpeak agreeably to the 
Nature of Things, and Characters of 
Perſons. Their Sentences are ſpright- 
ly, and their Morals ſound. In ſhort, 
no Part of the Compoſitions of the 
Antients is more finiſh'd, more inſtru- 
ctive and pleaſing, than their Orations. 
Here they ſeem to exert their choiceſt 
Abilities, and collect the utmoſt Force 
of their Genius. Their whole H:/to- 
ries may be compar'd to a noble and 
delicious Country, that lies under the 
favourable Eye and perpetual Smiles 
of the Heavens, and is every-where 
crown'd with Pleaſure and Plenty: 
But their choice Deſcriptions and 
* ſeem like ſome peculiarly 
fertile 
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fertile and happy Spots of Ground in 
that Country, on which Nature has 
pour'd out her Riches with a more 
liberal Hand, and Art has made the 
utmoſt Improvements of her Bounty. 
They have taken ſo much Pains, and 
aſed ſuch Accuracy, in the Speeches, 
that the greater Pleaſure they have 
given the Reader, the more they have 
expoſed themſelves to the Cenſure of 
the Critic. The Orations are too 
ſublime and elaborate; and thoſe Per- 
ſons to whom they are aſcrib'd, could 
not at thoſe times compoſe or ſpeak 
them. Tis allow'd, that they might 
not deliver themſelves in that exact 
Number and Collection of Words, 
which the Hiſtorians have ſo curi- 
ouſly laid together; but it can ſcarce 
be deny'd, but the great Men in Hi- 
flory had frequent Occaſions of ſpeak- 
ing in public; and 'tis probable, that 
many times they did actually ſpeak to 
the ſame purpoſe. Fabius Maximus 
and Scipio, Cæſar and Cato, were 
capable of making as good Speeches 

2 2 as 
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as Livy or Salluſt; and Pericles was 


an Orator no ways inferior to Thucy- 
dides. When the Reaſon of the Thing 
will allow, that there was Time and 
Reom for Premeditation, there is no 
queſtion but many of -thoſe admirable 
Men in Hiſtory ſpoke as well as they 
are repreſented by thoſe able and elo- 
quent Writers. But then the Hifto- 
rian's putting the Speeches into their 
own Style, and giving us thoſe Ha- 
rangues in Form, which we cannot 
tell how they could come at, treſpaſſes 
- againſt Probability, and the ſtrict Rules 
of writing H:/tory. It has always been 
allow'd to great Wits ſometimes to 
ſtep out of the beaten Road, and to 
ſoar out of the View of a heavy Scho- 
liaſt. To grant all that is in the Ob- 
jection; the greateſt Claſſics were li- 
able to human Infirmities and Errors; 
and whenever their forward Cenſurers 
ſhall fall into ſuch Irregularities, and 
commit ſuctr Faults joined to ſuch 
Excellencies, the learned World will 
not only pardon, but admire them. 

We 
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We may ſay of that celebrated Speech 


of Marius in Salluſt, and others that 


are moſt attacked upon this Foot, as 
the Friends of Virgil do in Excuſe of 
his offending againſt Chronology in the 
Story of AÆneas and Dido; that had 
there been no room for ſuch little 


Objections, the World had wanted 


ſome of the moſt charming and con- 
ſummate Productions of human Wit. 
Whoever made thoſe noble Speeches 
and Debates, they ſo naturally ariſe 
from the Poſture of Affairs, and Cir- 
cumſtances of the Times, which the 
Authors then deſcribe, and are ſo ra- 
tional, ſo pathetic and becoming, that 
the Pleaſure and Inſtruction of the 


Reader is the ſame. A complete Dif- 


ſertation upon the Uſes and Beauties 
of the chief Speeches in the Claffical 
Hiſtoriaus would be a Work of Cu- 
rioſity, tliat would require an able 
Genius, and fine Pen, I ſhall Juſt 
make: ſome ſhort Strictures upon two; 
one out of Tbucydides, and the other 
out of Tacitus. ol 13d | 

20S The 
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The Funeral Oration made by Pe- 
ricles upon his brave Countrymen, 
who died in Battle, is full of Prudence, 
and manly -Eloquence ; of hearty Zeal 
for the — of his Country, and 
wiſe Remarks. He does not lavith 
away his Commendations, but renders 
the Honours of the Strate truly deſire- 
able, by ſhewing they are always con- 
ferred with Judgment and Warineſs. 
He praiſes the Dead in order to encou- 
rage the Living to follow their Exam- 
ple, to which he propoſes the ſtrongeſt 
-- Inducements in the moſt moving and 
lively manner; from the Conſideration 
of the immortal Honours paid to the 
Memory of the Deceaſed; and the 
generous Proviſions made by the Go- 
vernment for the dear Perſons Jeft be- 
hind by thoſe who fell in their Country's 
Cauſe. He imputes the greateſt Share 
of the Merits of thoſe gallant Men to 
the Excellency of the Athenian Con- 
ſtitution; which trained them up in 
ſuch regular Diſcipline, and ſecur d to 
bel and _ Deſcendants, ſuch in- 
valuable 
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valuable Privileges, ' that no Man of 


and a Lover of his Children, would 
ſeruple to venture his Life to preſerve 
them inviolable, and tranſmit them to 


late Poſterity. The noble Orator in 


this Speech gives an admirable Cha- 
racer of his Countrymen the Atbeni- 


ans. He repreſents them as brave, 
with Conſideration and Coolneſs; and 
polite and genteel, without Effeminacy. 


They are, ſays he, eaſy to their Fellow 


citizens, and kind and communicative 
to Strangers: They cultivate and im- 


prove all the Arts, and enjoy all the 
Pleaſures, of Peace; and yet are never 


furpris'd at the Alarms, nor impatient 


of the Toils and Fatigues, of War. 
They are generous to their Friends, 
and terrible td their Enemies. They 
uſe all the Liberty that can be deſir'd, 
without Inſolence or Licentiouſneſs ; 
and fear nothing but tranſgreſſing the 
Laws. 


ns CITI 
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_ ® See Thucyd, Oxon. Ed. lib. ii. p. 103. 
565 D 2 Mucian's 


Senſe and Gratitude, of public Spirit, 
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Mucian's Speech in Tacitus * con- 
tains many important Matters in a 
ſmall Compaſs; and, ina few clean and 
emphatical Words, goes thro” the prin- 
Cipal Topics of Perſuaſion. He preſſes 
and conjures Veſpaſian to diſpute the 
Empire with Vitellius, by the Duty he 
owes his bleeding Country; by the 
OG he has for his hopeful Sons; by 
the faireſtProſpe& of Succeſs that could 
be hop ed for, if he once vigorouſly ſet 
upon that glorious Buſineſs ; but, if he 
Neglected the preſent Opportunity, by 
the diſmal Appearance of the worſt 
Evils that could be feared : He encou- 
rages him by the Number and Good- 
nefs of his Forces ; by the Intereſt and 
Steddineſs of his Friends; by the Vices 
of his Rival, and his own Virtues. 
Yet all the while this great Man com- 
pliments Veſpaſtan, and pays him Ho- 
nour, he is cautious not in the leaſt 
to diminiſh his own- Glory : If he 
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readily allows him the firſt Rank of 


Merit, he briſkly claims the ſecond to 
himſelf. 9 — were Liberty and 
Complaiſance of Speech more Non 
mixed ; he conveys found Exhorta- 
tion in Praiſe ; and at the ſame time 
fays very bold and very obliging 
Things. - In ſhort, he ſpeaks with the 
Bravery of a Soldier, and the Freedom 
of a Friend : In His Addreſs there is 
the Air and the Gracefulneſs of an 


accompliſhed Courtier; in his Advice 


the Sagacity and Caution of a con- 


ſummate Stateſman. 


F. 8. ANoTHER great Advantage of 
ſtudying the Claſſics is, that from a 
few of the beſt of them may be drawn 


a good Syſtem and beautiful Collec- 


tion of found Morals. There the 
Precepts of a virtuous and happy 
Life are ſet off in the Light and 


| Gracefulneſs of clear and moving Ex- 


preſſion ; and Eloquence is meritori- 
ouſly employed in vindicating and 


adorning Religion. This makes deep 


D 3 5 Im- 
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Impreflions on the Minds of young 
Gentlemen, and charms them with 
the Love of Goodneſs ſo engagingl 
dreſſed, and ſo beautifully commen d. 
ed. The Offices, Cato Major, Tuf- 
culan Nueſtions, &c. of 7 ully want 
not much of Epr&etus and eue 
in Mzrality, and are much ſuperior 
in Language. Pindar writes in an 
exalted Strain of 23 as well as 
Poetry ; he carefully wipes off the 
| Aſperſions that old Fables ad thrown 
upon the Deities; and never ſpeaks 
of Things or Perſons ſacred, but with 
the tendereſt Caution and Reverence. 
He praiſes Virtue and Religion with 
a generous Warmth ; and ſpeaks of its 
eternal Rewards with a pious Aſſure- 
ance. A notable Critic has obſerved, 
to the perpetual Scandal of this Poet, 
that his chief, if not only Excellen- 
ey, lies in his moral Sentences. In- 
deed Pindar is a great Maſter of this 
Excellency, for which all Men of 
Senſe will admire him; and at the 
| nn tine be aſtoni h d at that Man's 
Taonedly 
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Honeſty who lights ſuch an Excellen- 
cy; and that Man's Underſtanding, 
who cannot diſcover many more Ex- 
cellencies in him. I remember, in one 
of his Olympic Odes, in a noble Con- 
fidence of his own Genius, and a juſt 
Contempt of his vile and malicious Ad- 
verſaries, he compares himſelf to an 
Eagle, and them to Crows : And in- 
deed he ſoars far above the Reach, and 
out of the View, of noiſy fluttering Ca- 
villers. The famous Greek Profeſſor 
Duport has made an entertaining and 
uſeful Collection of Homer's Divineand 
Moral Sayings, and has with great Dex- 
terity compared them with parallel Paſ- 
lages out of the inſpired Writers &. By 
which it appears, that there is no Book 
in the World ſo like the Style of the 
Holy Bible as Homer. The noble Hi- 
forians abound with moral Reflections 
upon the Conduct of human Life; 
and powerfully inſtruct both by Pre- 


— 


| *Gnomologia Homerica, Cantab. 1660; 
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cepts and Examples. They paint Vice 
and Villainy in horrid Colours; and 
employ all their Reaſon and Eloquence 
to pay due Honours' to Virtue; and 
render undiſſembled Goodneſs amiable 
in the Eye of Mankind. They expreſs 
a true Reverence for the eſtabliſhed 
Religion, and a hearty Concern for 
the proſperous State, of their native 
Country, Xenophon's memorableThings 
of Socrates is a very inſtructive and 
refined Syſtem of Morality; it goes 
thro* all Points of Duty to God and 
Man, with great Clearneſs of Senſe, 
and ſound Notion, and with inex- 
prefiible Simplicity and Purity of 
Language. The great Socrates there 
diſcourſes in ſuch a manner, as is moſt 
roper to engage and perſuade all Sorts 
of " 5 e — the Rea- 
ſon of a Philgſepber; directs with the 
Authority of a Laugi ver; and ad- 
dreſſes with the Familiarities and En- 
dearments of a Friend. 
Hie made as many Improvements 
in true Morality, as could — 


8 
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by the unaſſiſted Strength of human 
Reaſon ; nay, he delivers himſelf in 
ſome Places as if he was inlighten'd by 
a Ray from Heaven. In one of Plato's 
dieine Dialogues, * Socrates utters a 
ſurpriſing Prophecy of a divine Perſon,. 
a true Friend and Lover of human 


Nature, who was to come into the 


World to inſtruct them in the moſt 
acceptable Way of addrefling their 
Prayers to the Majeſty of God. 

I don't wonder when I hear, that 
ſome Prelates of the Church have re- 


commended the ſerious Study of Ju- 


venal's moral Parts to their Clergy. 
That manly and vigorous Author, ſo 
perfect a Maſter in the ſerious and 
ſublime Way of Satire, is not unac- 
quainted with any of the Excellencies 
of good Writing; but is eſpecially to 
be admir'd and valu'd for his exalted 


Morals. He diſſuades from Wicked- 


neſs, and exhorts to Goodneſs, with 


»„—— * 


* Dialog. Select. Cantab. 1683. ad Alcibiad, p. A 58. 
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Vehemence of Zeal that can ſcarce be 
diſſembled, and Strength of Reaſon 
that cannot eaſily be reſiſted. He does 
not praiſe Virtue, and condemn Vice, as 
one has a favourable, and the other a 
malignant Aſpect upon a Man's For- 
tune in this World only; but he eſta- 
bliſhes the unalterable Diſtinctions of 
Good and Evil; and builds his Doc- 
trine upon the immoveable Founda- 
tions of God, and infinite Providence. 
His Morals are ſuited to the Nature 
and Dignity of an immortal Sou; 
and, like it, derive their Original from 
Oo, NT — 

How found- and ſerviceable is that 
wonderful Notion; in the thirteenth 
Satire, * That an inward Inclination 
to do an ill Thing is criminal; that 
a wicked Thought ſtains the Mind 
with Guilt, and expoſes. the Offender 
to. the Puniſhment of Heaven, tho it 
neyer ripen into Action! A ſuitable 
Practice would effectually cruſh the 


| Wrpent 5 
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F Serpent's Head; and baniſh a long 
and black Train of Miſchiefs and Mi- 
| ſeries out of the World. What a Scene 
of Horror does he diſcloſe, when in 
the ſame Satire * he opens to our 
View the Wounds and Gaſhes of a 
wicked Conſcience! The guilty Reader 
is not only terrify'd at the dreadful 
Cracks and Flaſhes of the Heavens, 
but looks pale and trembles at the 
Thunder and Lightning of the Poets 
awful Verſe. The Notion of true 
Fortitude cannot be better ſtated than 
'tis in the eighth Satire F, where he 
preſſingly exhorts his Reader always 
t to prefer his Conſcience and Principles 
h before his Life; and not to be re- 
n ſtrained from doing his Duty, or be 


at aw'd into a Compliance with a villain- | 
id ous Propoſal, even by the Preſence and | 
er Command of a barbarons Tyrant, or | 


it the ' neareſt Proſpe& of Death in all 
dle the Circumſtances of Cruelty and 
he TR: Muſt not a Profeſſor of Chr:- 
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ftranity be aſham'd of himſelf for har- 

bouring uncharitable and bloody Re- 
lentments. in his Breaſt, - when he 
reads and conſiders chat invaluable 
Paſſage againſt Revenge in the above- 
mention d thirteenth Satire ® ? Where 
he argues againſt that fierce and fatal 
Paſſiion, from the Ignorance and Lit- 
tleneſs of that Mind which is poſſeſs d 
with it; from the Honour and Ge- 
neroſity of paſſing by and forgiving 
Injuries; from the Example of thoſe 
wiſe and mild Men Chryſippus and 

Thales, and eſpecially that of Socra- 

* that undaunted Champion and 

Martyr of Natural. Religion : Who 
was ſo great a Proficient in the beſt 
Philoſopby, that he was afſur'd his 

malicious Proſecutors and Murderers 
could do him no Hurt; and had not 

himſelf the leaſt Inclination, or xifing 

Wiſh, to do them any; who diſ- 

cours d with that chearful Gravity, 

and E Com _ a few Mo- 


. V. 187, Py 15 | 
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ments before he was going to die, as if 
if he had been going to take Poſſeſſion 


of a Kingdom; and drank off the 


poiſonous Bowl a as 4 a Potion * rn 
relig. | | 
Here 1 am aware, chat upon this | 
Commendation: of Juvenal, an Ob- 
jection will be made againſt ſome faulty 


ſſages; which I am ſo far from 
being able to defend, that I think 
they are not fit to be mentioned. 
2 we may learn, that the great- 
eſt Beauties in the Pagan Merals are 


mixed with confiderable Blemiſhes 


that; they have no Syſtem ſo Poe but 


ſome Taint cleaves'to it. 


Only the Chriſtian Inſti tution au 
niſhes a ſufficient and perfect Scheme 
of Morality, in which there is not 
the leaſt Mixture of Vice or Folly; 
nor the leaſt Spot or Blemiſh to. foil 
its Purity. Seneca, pictetus, Piu- 
tarch, Antonine, &c. deliver diviner 


Doctrines than the Moraliſis before 


them, becauſe they flouriſhed in Times 
* aftprded — Advantages for the 
Improve- 
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Improvement of ſuch Studies. The 
Morals of the Goſpel had then en- 
lighten'd and improv'd the World; 
the Philoſophers had learnt to ſpeak in 
the Language of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
and Pagan Theology had dreſs d herſelf 
in many of the Ornaments of Chri- 
fianity. 

1 ſhall ſobjoin to theſe few Exam- 
ples of excellent Morality in the Claſ- 
fics, an Obſervation which naturally 
falls under this Head: And that is, 
That the beſt Claſics lay down very 
valuable Rules for the Management 
of Converſation, for graceful and pro- 
per Addreſs to thoſe Perſons with 
whom we converſe. They inſtruct 
their Readers in the Methods of en- 
gaging and ' preſerving Friends; and 
reveal to them the frue Secret of 
pleaſing Mankind. This is a large 
and agreeable. Field; but I ſhall confine 
myſelf to a ſmall Compaſs. 

While T; ully, under the Perſon. of 
Craſſus, gives an Account of the 
Word ineptus, or impertinent, he in- 


ſinuates 
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ſinuates excellent Caution to prevent 
a Man. from rendering himſelf ridi- 
culous and diſtaſteful to Company. 
Theſe are his Words: He that 
either does not obſerve the proper 
«© Time of a Thing, or ſpeaks too 
« much, or vain-gloriouſly ſets him- 
ſelf off, or has not a regard te the 
«© Dignity or Intereſt of thoſe he eon- 
„ yerſes with, or, in a word, is in 
any kind indecent or exceſſive, 1s 
ce calld Impertinent.” That is ad- 
mirable Advice in the third Book "4 
his Offices, for the prudent and 

ful Regulation of a Man's Diſcourſe 
(which has ſo powerful an Influence 
upon the Misfortune or Happineſs of 
Life); that we ſhouldalways ſpeak with 
that Prudence, Candour, and undiſ- 
ſembled Complaiſance, that the Per- 
ſons we. addreſs may be. perſuaded, that 
we both love and reverence them, 
For this Perſuaſion, ſettled in their 
Minds, will ſecure their Friendſhip, 
and create us the Pleaſure of their 
mutual Love and 2“ Every 
| | judicious 
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judicious Reader of Horace will allow | 
the Juſtneſs of Sir William Temple's 
Character of him; That he was the 
reateſt Maſter. of Lie, and of true 
enfe in the Conduct of it. Is it poſ- 
fible to compriſe better Advice in 
fewer Lines than thoſe of his to his 


Friend Lallius, which I ſhall give you. 


in aithe — 2 


| FORAY neque tu {cruraberis ullius unquam : 
Commiſſumque teges, & vino tortus & ira: 
Nec tus laudabis ſtudia, aut aliena reprendes: 
5 ee venati * . n 


* l had an Skate Friendſhip 


and” Intereſt with Men of the chief 
9Quality and Diſtinction inthe Empire: 
Who then was fitter to lay down Rules 
how to approach the Great, and gain. 
their Countenance and Patronage'? 


2 Hor. Ep. 18. J. 1. v. 37. 


This 
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This great Man has a peculiar 
| Tatent of handſomely expreſſing his 
Gratitude to his noble Benefas rs - 
He juſt pats a due Value upon every 
Fayour ; and, in ſhort, manages that 
nice Subject of Praiſe with a manly 
Grace, and irreproachable Decency. 
How clean is that Addreſs to Auguſtus 
abſent from Rome, in the fifth Ode 

or the” oyrth Book * 


Lees "_ tuæ, dux bone, patriaææ; 
* Inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 


Ac populo, gratior it 4 
Et ſoles meliuenicent. 


\ Hare 00 be Fiewbs or un=. 
AND Rants ; tis all ſeaſonable and 
rg \poetical, and mee, | 


5. 9. Tux ſacred Books PEP 
receive Hluftration from the Claſſics; 
which have numerous parallel Places. 


+ 2 —— — 


and iplarge upon many Cuſtams and 
Practices to which they allude. I _ 
L AC: 
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The learned St. Paul was well ac- 
quainted with Heathen as well as 
Jewiſh Authors, and has inſerted into 

the holy Canon Quotations made from 
the Greet Poets, Epimenides, Menan- 

dier, and Aratus. Nay, many Paſ- 
ſages i in this divine Author would loſe 
the-Beauty and Vigour of their Senſe, 
and ſome not to be underſtood at all, 
without the Explications of Pindar 
and Plato, or ſome other good 
Writers ; who give Accounts of the 
painful Exerciſes, long Preparations, 
and eager Engagements of the Com- 
batants, the-folemn Sentences of the 
Judges, the Proclamations of the He- 
ralds, and the Prizes of the Victors at 
the Nbmian and Olympic Games. 

Out of many, ſee the Places below *, 
that., manifeſtly refer to thoſe famous 
Games, and are not intelligible with- 
out the Knowlege of the Solemnities 
and Laws which were obſerved at the 
Celebration of them. 


Cr. ix. nere Phil, ili. * 15 Th 00 


xii. 1 2. 
But 


——— 
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But to go ſomething farther upon 
this Head: The Claſſical and foreign 
Authors not only illuſtrate the ſacred 

Writers, butthey confirm their 'Fruth, 
and: ſtrengthen their Authority. Much 
of the Heathen Theology is deriv'd 
from the Rites of the Fewr/h Religion: 


The moſt remarkable Stories of the 


Bible he under the Diſguiſe of Pagan 
Fables, and the Claffical Hiſtorians 
give T eſtimony to the Veracity of 
the Prophets. The Claffical and Sa- 
cred Writers agree in their Accounts 
of the Manners and Cuſtoms. of the 
Eaftern People. The nobleſt Writers 
of the Heathen World have borrowed 
many of their Notions from the ſacred 
Philoſophy of Moſes ; and enriched 
their Works with the ſound Morals, 
and ſublime Paſſages, of the inſpir d 
Penmen. I have — Pains to make 
a Collection of theſe Matters and 
fhall, without Formality, and Nice- 
neſs of Method, preſent my young 
 Claffcal Scholar with ſome ſelect 
W ; ſeveral of which, I believe, 


"Lid 


# 


— 
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have not been publiſh'd/before::' By 
which it may appear, that the Bible 
is the moſt excellent and uſeful Book 
in the World; and to underſtand its 
Meaning, and diſcover its Beauties, 
tis neceflary to be converſant in the 
Greek and Latin Claſſics. Homer's 
Notion of his Gods defcending in hu- 
man Shape to converſe with Mortals, 
and regulate Affairs below, is copy d 
from God walking in Paradiſe, and 
diſcourſing with our Firft Parents; 
and from the Angel's viſiting Abraham 
and Tot ; whence Jupiter is 8 N 
ee thus 1 Er 


 EcDew bumanaluſtro ſub imagine rerres. ' 
The Culamities of 7 irefras + and 


others who faw the Gods in their 
Privacies, 4 deriv'd from thoſe awful 


* „ - 


II II — 


eg wi 19 1 n. | See Hom. Od, 
's Ve 85. | 
- 7 I. Pal. v. 54. 
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Paſſages which declare that. no Man 
can ſee God, and live. _ 

The antient Temple of Hercules at 
Cales, a Colony of the  Tyrans built 
before the'Temple of Colmes, had all 
its religious Rites performed after the 
Cuſtoms of the Fewifh. Tabernacle. 

It was not built of Stone, but Wood; 
Swine were not ſuffer d to come near 
it: Thoſe who approached theſe holy 
Rites, were bare-footed, as. Mſes was 
befote the burning Buſh; wore Linen 
Garments, and — from their Wives, 
during the Courſe of their Miniſtration 
and Attendance: A perpetual Fire 
burnt upon the Altar, and no Image 
or Repreſentation of the Deith was 
to be ſeen. Arrian expreſly affirms, 
that religious Worſhip was performed 
in this Tem ple after the Phœænician 
Manner . Plato, whom Numenius 
the Pytbagorean and Platoniſt calls 
the Artic Moſes, gives an Account of 
the Creation from the Wrixingsof Mo- © 


* Exod. XXXiii. 20. Judges xiii. 22. + Vid. Fucti 
A Kvangel. Pariſiis Tur p. 125. 


| * es. 
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fer. - Ovid upon that Subject expreſſes 


himſelf in the very Words of the ſa- 


cred Text, What is his Nudis in- 
digeſtag; moles, but the Tob Vabobu 


of chat famous Prophet ? And is not 
his Finxit in effigiem moderantum 
cuncta Deorum- the ſame as- God 
created Man in his own Image? 

The Indian Brachmans and the 
Grecian Philoſophers agreed in this 
Doctrine, that all Things were origi- 


nally FEathioned and made out of Wa- 


ter: ” Which comes up exactly to the 
Account which the moſt 3 and 
authentic MVriter in the World gives 
of its Creation. The Spirit f God 
moved upon the Face of: the Waters *. 
The New Teftament Writers ſay the 
ſame Thing; By the Word of God the 
Heavens and the Earth were of old 
_ compoſed or conſtituted of Water . 
Ariſtotle frequently aſſerts Water to 


indeed many of his Notions are very 


agreeable to Moſes and the Prophets ; ; 


Gen. i. 2. 2 Oe. Fer dl, 5 
| which 


be the Principle of all Things ; and 


* th 
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which might proceed partly from his 
Peruſal of the Writers of the Old Te- 

flament, partly from his Converſation 
with a very wiſe and pious Few, who 
came upon important Buſineſs to the 
Court of Herminas, King of Atarna, 
a City of Myjia, where Ariſtotle lived 
ſome Years, having marry'd that 
Prince's Niece*, The Dove that was 
ſent out of the Ark, to diſcover the 
Abatement of theWaters; is mentioned. 
by Plutarch in his Piece of the Saga- 
city .of Animals. From hence the 
Heathens eſteemed a Dove to be an 
ominous Bird; and Apollonius Þ tells 
us, that the Argonauts let loaſe a 
Dove out of their Ship, that by her 
Flight they might make Trial whether 
they ' ſhould have a happy Paſſage 
thro' the Streights of the Symplegades. 
Thoſe: who have undertaken to ex- 
plain the Heathen Fables, tell us, that 
A King of Crete was the ſame as 


— VERY 


lden — O. 22 N. T. 1212 47 =” 
+ Oior n Ne TrAadds a cfũc ache. Apo. 


| 1 2. v. 328. 
Moſes ; 
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Maſes; which they prove by ſeveral 
Reſemblances and near Relations in 
their Hiſtory, The Mother of Mi- 
e Was a Phænician, and he is faid- 
to reign in Crete. Moſes was King 
in Paleſtine, the Inhabitants of which 
are in Hebrew called Gherethim,. and 
ſometimes by: the Greek Interpreters 
Kps. _ +. 4-4 of 


Plat Bxprefiicns in Romer: Sand: 


Horace, that Minos diſcours d with 
Jupiter, and was admitted to his Ca- 
binet Councils, ſeem to be taken from 
thoſe wonderful Paſſages in Scripture, 
which acquaint us, that Ae con- 
vers d with God in the 
and that his infinite Majefty ſpoke to 
that highly favour Man 15 to Face, 
as a Man 1 th unto his Friend {|.. 
The Fable of Baucit and Philemon 
is nothing but the Relation of Lot and 
his Wife, vary d by the Licentiouſneſs 
of: Poetical Fancy, They are Chard- 


„ „ —˙*· —⏑ F —ẽ:æ̃ N ˙² — m © Bc vs AS yr orgy 


— —-— — — — — 

h Mp 179. Ode 1. 28. 9. 
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[| Exod. 1, 11. nnen 
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cteriz d as pious and hoſpitable in a 

debauch'd and barbarous Neighbour- 

hood; they entertain d Fupiter and 

Mercury, were conducted out of the 

wicked Place of their Abode to the 

Mountains by 3 Gods, who de- 

'd that igate Peo le, and 

an Aur ine pvc Country with 
a ſudden Deluge. 

Tacitus gives Teſtimony to the De- | 
ſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 4 
the adjacent Places, by a Shower of 
Fire and Brimſtone; and tells you, 
that the Country was once rich and 
fertile, but by Lightning became a 
burnt and barren Soil, waſh'd upon 
by a vaſt Lake, that neither produces 
Fiſh, nor feeds F owl, and by its Stench 
is noiſom to all who dwell near it ©; 
The ſame Hiſtorian, tho a virdlent 
Enemy to the Jews, does em Honour 
in that Character, that they adore one 
eternal and unc bangeable Deity ; and 
eſteem it Frofaneneſs to have any 


—— 


hs Tacit. Hiſt, V. p. 675 


Images 
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Images in their Temples or Cities ; 
that they deſpiſe the Gods of the Greeks 
and Romans, lay aſide all Regard for 
their Country, and are harden'd againſt 
the Tenderneſs of Nature, and dear- 
eſt Relation. Where tis plain he 
muſt mean, when Tenderneſs to their 
Friends is inconſiſtent with their Duty 
to God; for he owns they bear an in- 
violable Faith, and have a ready and 
flowing Compaſſion to their own Coun- 
try and Kindred, when he accuſes them 
of hoſtile Hatred to all Mankind beſides. 
This we may obſerve of that famous 
Hiſtorian, that in his Character of the 
Fews, what he deſigns as the fouleſt 

iſparagement to them, does, even in 
the judgment of the beſt and moſt ad- 
mir d Heathen Ph:loſophers, tend moſt 
to their Praiſe; and when he thinks he 
does them Honour by allowing they 
come upin ſome Inſtances — . — 
Superſtition, he is very near running 
into Inconſiſtency with himſelf *. 
Hero- 


= Effigiem animalis, quo monſtrante errorem fi- 
| timque 


is. ae 
4 


F 
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Herodotus gives this Character of 
Apries King of Egypt, the fame with 
Pharaoh Ophra in the Prophets; that 


he was ſo intolerably haughty and pre- 
ſumptuous, as to.declare, that neither 
Gad nor Man could dif, poſſeſs him of 


his Kingdom“: Which is agreeable 


with the Prophet Ezekiel, who charges 


him with Pride and Inſolence +. 
And the Terror of his Fall, related 


by the ſame noble H Horian (who 


log s he was taken Priſoner by Amaſis, 
ryd to the City of Sars, and after 


5 Px Time of Captivity. ſtrangled in 
his own Palace), ſhews the Comple- 


tion of Jeremias s Prophecy || ; Behold, 


I will: give Pharaoh Ophra King of 


Egypt 2 the Hand of his Enemies, 


and into the H, and of * u * 


0 Lyfe. 


_—_—— 


ae eee — REC, Hiſt £0. 5 I. 
Judzi mente ſola, unumque Numen intelligunt —- 


Igitur nulla ſimulacra urbibus ſuis, nedum ARES 


ſunt. Hiſt. 5. p. 672. 


*® Fil. . p. 155. 
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The ſame Author acquaints us, that, 
when Darius had laid Siege to Babylon, 
the barbarous and inhuman Inhabitants, 
to make their Proviſions laſt longer, 
murder'd all their Wives, Siſters, 
Children, and Servants, that were 
uſeleſs for War. Only every Men 
preſerv'd one of his Wives moſt dear 
to him, and a Maid-ſervant to do 
the neceſſary Affairs of the Houſe *. 
Which was a ſignal Completion of 
that terrible Prophecy of Jaiab Þ+ ; 
But theſe two Things ſhall come to thee 
in a Moment, in one Day; the Loſs of 
Children, and Widowhood ; they ſhall 
come upon thee in their Perfection 
The Memory of the aelites mi- 
raculous Paſſage thro' the midſt of 
the Red Sea upon dry Ground was 
preſerv' d by the Heathen ; as we learn 
from Diodorus Siculus in his third 


7 LY 
Lak =) a . a ” aa 3 ants. 3 Py 
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* Herod. 3. p. 220. 
+ Ifaiah xlvii. 2. „ | 
{| See Dr. Patrick en Exod. xiv. 21: 
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There is, ſays. he, a Tradition 
« among the Jchibyophagi, who bor- 
«« der upon the Red Sea, which they 
© had from their Anceſtors, and was 
« preferv'd unto that Time: How 
« that upon a great Receſs of the Sea 
« every Place of that Gulph was dry; 
and, the Sea falling to the oppoſite 
(c Part, the Bottom of it appear'd 
te green (from the Weeds, I ſuppoſe, 
« that were in it); but, returning back 
« with a mighty Force, repoſſeſs d its 
% former Place.” 

Twas a Cuſtom unjverſal among 
the Eaſtern People, to entertain e 


Gueſts, at their Entrance into their 


Houſes, with clear Water, and ſweet 
Oil: 80 our Saviour was entertain'd 
by the devout Woman: So Telemac bus 
and Piſſiratus are entertain'd at the 
Court of Menelaus *. 

Twas a Cuſtomamongſt the n 
People, to ſtrew Flowers and Branches 


of Trees in the Way of in 


* * 


* Hom. Od. 7, * 84 5 
3 an 
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and great Princes: The People of the 

ews, who eſteem'd our Saviour to 

e their Meſas and King, paid him 
thoſe Honours. Thus People went 
before Xerxes paſſing over the Helle/- 
pont, that burnt all manner of Per- 
fumes on the Bridges, and-ſtrew'd the 
Way with Myrtles “. We are in- 
form'd by the inſpir 4 Writers, that 


the Philiſtines hung up the Armour 


of Saul and Jonathan by way of Tro- 
pby in the Temple of their Idol Dagon. 
That this was a common Cuſtom in 
the Eaſtern Nations, we learn from 
the Claſſics. So Hector promiſes, that 
if he ſhould conquer Ajax in ſingle 
Combat, he would dedicate his Spoils 
to Apollo. Take' the Hero's Vow in 
Mr. Pope's Tranſlation : 


And if Apollo, in whoſe Aid I truſt, 
Shall ſtretch your daring Champion in the Duſt; 


— 


* Herod. 7. p. 404. 
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If mine the Glory to deſpoil the Foe, | 
On Pbabur Temple PI his Arms beſtow. - 


The Gra divine Penmes of the Holy 
Ghoſt inform us, that Mankind, from 
the Beginning of the World, delighted 
to pay their. Devotions, and perform 
their ſacred Rites, upon Mountains, 
and in retired Groves: The Claſſic 
Writers frequently atteſt this Truth. 
Herodotus, in his firſt Book, ſays of 
the Perhians, that, when they offer 
| Sacrifice to Jupiter. they aſcend the 
higheſt Parts of the Mountains, and 
call the whole Compaſs of the Hea- 
vens by the Name of Jupiter. Xeno- 
phon, in his Life of Cyrus the Great, 
ſays of him, that he took Victims, 
and offered them to Jupiter, the * 
and other Gods, upon the Heights of 
the Mountains, according to the Cu- 
ſtom of the Perſian Sacritices, 
That Smiting of the Thighs was a 
Cuſtom with the Eaſtern People in 
deep Mourning, is plain from theſe 


E 4 Paſſages 
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Paſſages in the Old Teſtament *: Sure- 
ly, after that I was turned, Jrepented; 

and, after that T was infirudt es, 1 
fmote upon my Thigh. Terrors, by 
reaſon of the e Hall be upon thy 
Thigh. The Heroes in Homer are 
deſerib d as uſing this Circumſtance 
of Grief — others; 


—_ 9 % TemAnytlo enge -T. 


So in an the brave Cyrus ſmites 
his Thigh upon receiving the News 
of the Death of his generous Friend 
Abradatas ||. *Tis a frequent Expreſ- 
fion in the divine Writers, that God 
Almighty forgets the Sins of Nations, 

and particular Perſons, when he par- 
dons them upon their Repentance and 
Reformation ; which is a Condeſcen- 
ſion to the Capacities of Mankind, to 


ſignify that God remits the Sin, and 


# Jer, xxxi. 19. Ezek. xxi. 12. 
+ Il. &. v. 162. 


| Cyrop. vii. p. 422. 
+ Iſaiah xliii. 25. 
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is reconciled to the Penitent, as cer- 
tainly as a Man can have no Reſent- 
ment of an Injury, which is intirely 
blotted out of his Memory. Herodo- 
tus, whoſe Style is likeſt that of the 
Bible of any Proſe-writer among the 
Claſſics, ſays of Otanes, General of 
Darius's Army ; Tho' he kept the 
« King's Orders in mind, yet he for- 
« got them;” 1. e. He neglected to 
obey them, as if he had forgot them *. 
It is apparent from the Hiſtory of 
Achan and Jonah, that a whole Com- 
munity of Men may ſuffer for the 
crying Guilt of one heinous Offender 
among them, Old Heſiod is very ex- 
preſs to this Purpoſe; Lon 5 
a MTATH WAS α Ap ẽmνοα. 

leftiria in Plautus +, after a Storm 
and Wreck, being expoſed upon the 
Shore, expoſtulates with her Gods, 
why they would bring ſuch Calamities 
uren a Perſon innocent and En 5 


— — 
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* Herd: lit. p. 21 


I Sed herile ſcelus me ſolicitat, &c. Plaut. 
Rudens, . 


* and 
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and at laſt: concludes, it was the Wick- 
edneſs of her Maſter which raiſed the 
Storm, and ſunk the Ship. The /- 
cred Writers often f ay of God, that 
he knows ſuch Things or Perſons, 

when by his Providence he is pleas d 
to make them known to the World, 

and recommend them with Marks of 
Favour: Let me be werghed in an even 
Balance, that God -may know mine 

Integrity x. 
Pindar has an Expreſſion exaily 


allel; T. vo T&voACtay Koi bor, 


1 will 10 rich Corinth, z. e. I will 
make her known in the World, and 
celebrate her Glories in my Verſe. 


Thoſe People who join Forces in main- 


taining Religion, and the Cauſe of 
God, are, by a very bold and elevated 
Figure, ſaid to help God : Curſe ye 


Meroz ( /aid the Angel of the Lord), 


curſe ye bitterly the Tubabs tants there- 
; becauſe they came not to the Help 
of the Lord, to the Help of the Lord 


— 


Job xxxvi. 6. | Od. 13. 3. 
againſt 
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againſt the Mighty *. So the Confe- 
derate Armies of Greece, which made 
War againſt the Cyrrh@ansand Acra- 
gallidæ, who had profan'd and ſacri- 
legiouſly plundered the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, are ſaid by the Orator 
Aſebines + to have taken a ſolemn 
Oath to help the God with all their 
Might and Power. Tis not impro- 
bable, that the Eyelids of the Morn- 
ing, in the lofty Poem of Fob ||, gave 
Original to that marvelous Expreſ- 
lon in Pindar r; Eee opSeApor 
avlipnete Miva. n 
Virgil's Wings of Lightning reſem- 
ble the Royal inſpired Poet; He rode 
upon a Cherub, and did fly ; yea, he 
aid fly upon the Wings of the Wind F. 
Sparks, in Job, are call'd Children of 
the Fire & Pindar uſes the ſame 
ſprightly Form of Expteſſion, when 
he calls Day the bright Daughter of 


| EIT 


Judges v. 23. Adverſus Cteſiphon. p. 68. 
Oxon. Ed. 17158. Cap. xli. v. 18. Þ Od. iii. 36. 
Palm xviii. 10. job v. 7. 
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the Sun . Homer often ſays of his 
Heroes, that they are cloathed with 
Courage and Fortitude 4; which is 
the ſtrong and noble Eloquence of the 
Eat. With what Force and Propri- 
ety does the divine Writer apply this 
Metaphor to the ever-blefled God ! 
Thou art cloatbed with Honour and 
Majeſty ; and covereſt thyſelf with | 
Light, as with a Garment ||. To eat 
Bread, in the Old and New Teſtament, 
is to be entertained with all. proper 
Proviſions; 'tis uſed in the fame com- 
prehenſive Senſe in Herodotus f. The 
Expreſſion of Juno in V irgil — Ai 
5 gue Divum incedo regina — is 
the ſame with that of the great Pa- 
triarcb But I go childleſs d. Bre- 
thren, in the Old and New Teſtament, 


are uſed to ſignify Kinſmen, and near 
Relations: So in Homer 4. 


th. 


i. 
— 
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* Od. 2, 8 A phegy maid” AN. A II. p. 
241. || Pfalm civ. 1, 2. TT es. 1 He 
rod. 7. p. 420. 5 Gen. xv. 2. J II. „, 544. 
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Tis likely a profane Critic would 

cavil at the Boldneſs of that Expreſ- 

fion in Scripture ; — Thou feedeſt 

them with the Bread of Tears, and 

giveſt them Tears to drink in great 

meaſure | ; when that in Ovid, ſo ex- 

atly like it, —— Rore mero & la- 

chrymis jejunia pavit +, might eſcape 

his Cenſure, or, it may be, gain his 
Applauſe. a 2 

. Theocritus and Callimachus flou- 

riſh'd in the Court of Prolemy Phil. 

adelphus, when the Hebrew Bible 

was tranſlated into Greek, Out of 

thoſe ſacred and ſublime Authors 

they ſeem to have borrowed ſeveral 

Notions. Callimachus repreſents long 

Life as the Reward of Piety and Obe- 

| dience, in almoſt the ſame Words 

" which we find in the Old Teſtament 

upon that Subject. They come 

« not to their Tomb before a full- 


« ripe Age . How near in Senſe 

1 

G | 
Palm lxxx. 5. + Met. iv. v. 263. 

5 + Hymn. in Dian. v. 131. 


to 
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to the Promiſe annexed to the Fifth 
Gommandment ! How near both in 
Senſe and Words to that in Fob * / 
T hou . ſhalt come to thy Grave in a 
Full Age, as @ Shack of Corn cometh 
in its Seaſon. Theocritus has enrich'd 


his Idylliums out of Solomon's arvine 
Paſtoral. | 


Add m1 7) Tome Tot, 2 g delle 5 
Aa@r, οντα. 

Kptoooy PEA m TEL FT we 
MEAL Aci ＋. 


appears much like that Paſſage 1 in the 
Septuagint ; Knpioy arosa, Ta XciAn 


, vpn, Wil 2 VXARX ru v 
YAworay o8 4. Not to mention other 


Places ſcatter'd up and down his Po- 
ems, J ſhall only lay before the Read- 
er that Paſſage of the deſpairing 
Lover, which is a Paſſion very ten- 
derly touch d, and one of the fineſt 
Turns of Thought in Theocritus, 


* Job. 26. +18. viii. v. 82,83, Þ Cant. 
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Pres let him judge whether i it be not 
a ſtrong Probability, that it was copy d 
from that great Original; "C Jeg a 
8 Horne Tera TW Y νντν, A Wole- 
uu s ouſxAuoBoLy auTnyF. The Gates 
of Hell is an Expreſſion which both 
the 1n/p:r'd and Claſſical Writers ſeem 
to delight in [l. That, upon the Diſ- 
ſolution of the Body, the Soul goes 
to God who gave it, is the Doctrine 
of Solomon, and other ſacred Writers : 
Plato ſpeaks i in the ſame ſound Lan- 
guage : © The Soul, which is an in- 
ee viſible Being, departs into ſome 
« excellent, pure, .and inviſible State ; 
the proper Place of Souls; really 
* toa good and a wiſe God + 4.25 


nn — 


* [4, xiv. V. 24, 255 _ | + 8 vili 7. 
Pſatm ix. 13. II. 7, 312. Eurip. Hippol. v. 
56. + Phædo, p. 116. 
2 46 | | That 


That the departed Spirits of pious. 
Men are conducted by Guardian An- 
gels to bleſſed Manſions of heavenly 
Refreſhment and Happineſs, was the 
Notion of the Feuiſih Church, which 
our Saviour approves and confirms in 
that moſt moving Parable of Laza- 
rus. The ſame Prince of the Hea- 
then wiſe Men affirms, That the Soul, 
which has led a pure and regular Life 
on Earth, has Gods for her Guides 
and Companions; and, under their 
Conduct. inhabits a State proper for 
her . The ſame wonderful Man, 
| declaring the utter Impoſſibility that 
any inſolent and unrelenting Offender 
ſhould be concealed or protected from 
the ſtrict Animadverſion of Divine 
Juſtice, has theſe remarkable Words: 
© Thou wilt never be overlooked or 
te neglected by it, tho' thou be fo 
© ſmall, that thou ſinkeſt into the 
- Depths of the Earth; or fo lofty, 
that thou flieſt up into Heaven: . 


— 


* Phædo, p. 167, 168. 
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« Whether thou continueſt here, or 
ve goeſt to Hades; or whether thou 
« be carry'd to a more remote and 
te terrible Place x.. Who can read 
this, and not be apt to conclude, that 
the Author had in View thoſe Paſ- 
ſages, which riſe to the uppermoſt Re- 
gions of Sublimity +? Whither ſhall 
T go from thy Spirit? or whither ſhall 
T flee from thy Preſence? If I aſcend 
up into Heaven, thou art there: If 
make my Bed in Hell, behold thou art 
there: If I take the Wings of ' the 
Morning, and dwell in the uttermoſt 
Parts of the Sea, even there ſhall 
thy Hand lead me, and thy Rigbt- 
hand fhall hold me. If ſay, Surely 
the Darkneſs ſhall cover me, even 
the Night ſhall be light about me; 


yea, the Darkneſs hideth not from 


thee, but the Night ſhineth as the 
Day : The Darkneſs and the Light 


** 


—— 


— 


* Plat. de Leg. 10. p. 224. 
+ Pſalm cxxxix. v. 7, &c. 
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are both alike to thee. | In copying 
from this Original, the great Artiſt 
has traced ſome fine Features, and hit 
ſome agreeable Likeneſs; yet it can- 


not be deny d but he has loſt a World 


of Beauties. Tis indeed obvious to 
obſerve, that in this and innumerable 
Inſtances, tho' it be a pleaſant and 
uſeful Entertainment to compare the 
old Claſfical Writings and the Holy 
Bible together ; yet the Eloquence of 
Greece and Rome never appears with 
ſuch Diſadvantage, as when tis com- 
par'd with the ſuperior .and diviner 
9 of the Prophets and _ 

les 

The Inſtances we have hitherto 
duc d, relate chiefly to the Old 
ment. I ſhall now ſhew, in a 7 
Words, that the Claffical and foreign 
Authors do likewiſc wonderfully at- 
teſt and illuſtrate the Hiſtory and Do- 
ctrines of the New Teſtament. 

Tacitus and Suetonius mention our 


Saviour Chrift, and his Crucifixion, 
5 under 
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under Pontius Pilate*. - Fulian the 


Emperor (a ſharp and witty Writer) 


ons our bleſſed. Saviour's Miracles, 


and yet undervalues them in ſuch a 


ſtrange manner, as reflects the utmoſt 
Reproach upon his Underſtanding in 
that reſpect; and ſhews what horrible 
Darkneſs and Infatuation, Malice and 
Bigotry, will ſpread upon the bright- 
eſt Mind. 

« Teſus, ſays he, did no oreat 
Works, unleſs one can ſuppoſe that 
e to cure the Lame and Blind, and 
drive out Dæmons from poſſeſsd 
Perſons by Exorciſms, in the Vil- 
lages of Bethſaida and Bethany, be 
ce great Works.“ As if commanding 
the Lame and Blind to walk and ſee by 
a Word, and having an abſolute Au- 
thority over infernal Spirits, were not 
infinitely greater and more glorious 
Inſtances of Power than building the 
moſt ſtately Pyramids, and conquer- 
ing! OOO of arm'd Legs SINCE 
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theſe are the Works of mortal Men, 
. thoſe only of Almighty Gad. 
St. Paul's Character of the Abe 
ans, that they extremely delighted to 
hear and tell new Things, is confirm'd 
by their own moſt valuable and au- 
thentic Writers. Thucydides in par- 
ticular introduces an Athenian Gene- 
ral boldly telling the People, that they 
did not give more Credit to what they 
faw with their Eyes, than what 0 
heard; that dis Ears were always 
open to receive Novelty ; and that 
their Curioſity, and credulous Temper, 
made them liable to be abus'd by the 
Invention and Flatteries ot their ſub- 


tle and inſinuating Orators. 
The ſame great Apoſtle of the Gen- 


tiles charges them with Bigotry and 


Superſtition; and that the Charge was 
juſt, we have the Teſtimony of their 
own Authors. Xenophon, in his Ac- 
count of the Athenian State, ſays, they 
obſerve double the Number of Feſti- 
vals in Honour of their Deztzes, to 
any of their Neighbours of Greece. 

. 
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St. Paul mentions Jannes and Fam 


bres as Magicians in the Egyptian 
Court, that vainly oppos d Moſes the 
Servant of the High God. Pliny, in 
the: thirtieth Book — his Natural Hi- 
ſtory *, mentions two eminent Men 
under the Names of Famnes and Fo. 
tapes, who were the Heads of a par- 
ticular Sect of Magicians. 

This Account of Pliny illuſtrates 
che Paſſage of the Apoſtle, tho he 
makes ſome Variation in the Names, 
and makes them the Friends and 
Confederates of Moſes, and his Coun- 
trymen, who were his Opp 
and Egyptians, 

That the Primitive Chrifti ans ;ador'd 
Chrift as God, ſung Hymns to his 
Praiſe in their religious Aſſemblies, 
and bound themſelves by a Sacrament 
to do no ill Thing, is plain from the 
Teſtimony of Pliny to the Emperor 
Trajan . Tis the expreſs Doctrine of 
the New Teſtament, that there 1 


— ES — 


* Cap. 1. + Ep. 1 10, 97. p 284 


be 
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be a DMD? Conflagration of this 
World, as there has been a Deluge of 
| Waters. The Heavens and the Earth 
which are now, by the ſame Word are 
kept in ſtore, reſerved untoFire againſt 


the Day of Fudgment . And muſt 


not we ſtand amaz d at” the blind 


Malice, and brutiſh Barbarity, of the 
Heathens, who outrageouſly reviled 
and perſecuted the Chriſtians as In- 
cendiaries and Enemies to Mankind 
for maintaining this Opinion; which 
was the Doctrine of their beſt and 
. moſt.-admird Philoſophers ? Seneca, 

Marc Antonine, . 5 " all the Stoics, 
held it. Twas a general Tradition of 
the Eaſt and Weſt. The Druids af- 
firm d, that Fire and Water muſt once 
prevail over the World, tho' not fi- 
nally deſtroy it. We have it plain in 
Lucretius; and Ovid's Paſlage to the 
_ 080 is "e's full, 


—— * * — 


— K — 


* 2 82, Pet. iii. 7, IO. 


5 Eſſe 


* 
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Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur affore tempus, | 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correpraq ; regia cceli, 
 Ardeat ———— | 


Tacitus himſelf, tho' a virulent 
Enemy to the Chriſtians, owns that 
the Burning of Rome, charg'd upon 
tham by the impious Nero, was not 
prov'dagainſt'em, nor at all believ d d. 
When I read: that admirable Paſ- 
ſage of Hierocles, He only knows 
ce how to pay Honour, who does not 
«confound the Dignity of the Per- 
« ſon honour d, but in the firſt place 
« offers himſelfa Sacrifice, and frames 
« his Soul into the divine Image, and 
e prepares his Mind, as a Temple, for 
© the Reception of thedivineLight||;* 
I am diſpos'd to believe, that the Hea- 
then Moraliſt had been converſant in 


: 


— 


* 


* Met. 1. v. 256, Gc. 
5 Annal. 15. p. 394. 


il * 


| In Aur. Car. p. 24. Ed. Camb. i) Needbam. 
the 
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the Writings of the Di/ciples and Fol- ; 
lowers of Feſus Chriſt ; who exhort 
all Chriſtians to offer their Souls and 
Bodies a pure and living Sacrifice to 
God their Saviour *; who tell them 
they muſt be renew d after the divine 
os | ; and warn them to preſerve 
their Chaſtity and Purity with all Di- 
ligence, becauſe they are the Temples 
of the Holy Ghoſt +. 

Philo the Jew, a very eloquent 
and learned Author, gives great Light 
to the New Tefloment Writers, That 
Place in the Hebrews which treats of I th 
our Saviour's being an High Prieſt 
that had no Sin of his on, only that 
of others, to ſacrifice and atone for **, of! 
| is exactly parallel'd by that wonder aſſe 


ful Paſlage : : O mTpos hie apis- Br 15 
_ un Neudau, NH H- the 
Inudrwy bg And his Notion of. the 1105 
inc 


Logos, and divine Mediator between 
God and Man, is exactly conformable 


— — — —— has ES 


Rom. xii. 1. 1 Cor. iii. "IK TY vi. 19, 
2 Cor. it. 38, ®© Heb vii. 26, 27. 
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to what infallible Authority delivers 
to us concerning, thoſe venerable Do- 
#rines.. The Logos, ſays he, has this 
Privilege granted him by his Father, 
that he ſhould ſtand we 5 us Nos, 
in the Midſt between God and his 
Creatures; that is, an Interceſſor for 
Mortals with the Immortal, a Legate 
of the Ruler to his Subjects : He is 
neither begotten as Mortals, nor un- 
begotten as God, He intercedes with 
God, that he will not deſtroy his 
Creature ; - and aſſures the Creature, 
that the merciful God will not lay aſide 
the Care of his own Work and Crea- 
tion. St. Paul, in the firſt Chapter 
of his ſublime Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
aſſerts, that the Son. of God is the 
Brightneſs of his Father's Glory, and 
the expreſs Image of his Perſon; and 
that by him he firſt created, and ever 
ſince preſerves and ſuſtains, the Frame 
of the Univerſe : Which wonderful 
Paſſage is illuſtrated by that excellent 
Remark | of Philo: ; Noyes e- Ray 
Oes, 41 8 TUATAS I $00 0s ES npurepyaTo. 


That 
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That a Man cannot attain to the full 
Knowlege of his Duty, nor be able | 
Tightly to diſcharge it, without ſuper- 
natural Aſiiſtance, and the Directions 
of God's Eternal Spirit, is an import- 
ant Doctrine in the ſacred Volumes, 
preſs'd and inculcated almoſt in every 
ge. Pythagoras, Plato, Cicero, and 
all the approved Moraliſts in the Pagan 
World, acknowlege the Soundneſs 
and Neceffity of this Doctrine. Xe- 
nophon, in the Concluſion of his 
Oeconomics, affirms, that no Man 
can ſucceſsfully govern Mankind, un- 
Jeſs he be a divine Perſon ; that is, 
aſſiſted in the Adminiſtration, as well 
as raiſed to the Honour, by God. 
Seneca ſays, a Mind moderate and 
excellent is mov'd and influenced by 
celeſtial Power. We learn the won- 
derful Propagation of Chriſtianity from 
the forenamed Epiſtle of Pliny to his 
Maſter Trajan, = Suetonius, Taci- 
tus, and Lucian. 7 
The invincible Courage of the 
Primitive Chriſtians, and their — 
. 1 Ad- 
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Adherence to their Re/igion, notwith- 
E anding all manner of Torments, and 
Death in its moſt formidable Shapes, 
vas the Triumph of their Cauſe, and 
the Aſtoniſhment and Confuſion of 
their Pagan Perſecutors. Pliny is 
more full upon this Point than any 
other relating to the Chriſtians. The 
| Royal Philgſapher takes notice of the 
| Chriſtian Bravery; but, thro' Miſre- 
| preſentation and Prejudice, aſcribes it 
to Obſtinacy, and Sullenneſs of Tem- 
per*®, Their exceſſive Charity and 
Goodneſs to their Fellow Chriſtians, 
| and to their moſt fierce Enemies and 
Perſecutors, is acknowleged by Lu- 
cian and Julian; and their Example 
is by the latter of theſe recommended 
to the Imitation of the Pagans, in a 
Letter to the High Prieſt of Galatia. 

Their Intereſt with Heaven, and 
che Efficacy of their Prayers, is evi- 


Mee. 
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dent from the ſurpriſing Victory gain'd 
by them for the Emperor Antonin 
againſt the Marcomanni. "Twas in- 
ſiſted upon by the Chriſtian Apolog ij; 
with ſuch Circumſtances of full Af. 
ſurance, as no Men, who had either 
Regard to their Safety or Honour, 
would do, if they were not certain 
they could invincibly prove what they 
ſo confidently affirm'd *. 

Claudian the Heathen Poet takes 
notice of this Victory obtained not by 
human Force, but the viſible and pe- 
culiar Favour of Heaven. St. Auſtin, 
and ſome other Chri/tian Writers +, i 
have ſpoken of the miraculous Vido- 
ry of Theodofrus, againſt the Rebels 


Eugenius and Arbogaſtes, in ſtrongand MW 8 
triumphant Expreſſions. But, what © I. 
is more to our Purpoſe, the fore-men- In 
tioned Heathen Poet owns the Mira- a; 
* e 2 n 
Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt. 5. cap. 5. Tertul. : 


Apol. cap. 5. Juſtin. Martyr. x. Apol. p. 138. 
Ea Grabe, Oxon. 1700. nm.” 
+ Sozomen. Eccleſ. Hiſt. 7. cap. 24. 
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cles of this Victory in that fine Ad- 
dreſs to the Emperor: 


4 


O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antvis 
olus armatas hyemes, cui militat æther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti ! 


CA r. II. 


410 , 


5 Hoſe Excellencies of the 


Antients, which I account- 
ed for in the former Chap- 
ter, ſeem to be ſufficient to 
recommend them to the Eſteem and 
Study of al! Lovers of good and polite 
Learning: And, that the young Scholar 
may ſtudy them with ſuitable Succeſs 
and Improvement, a few Directions 
may be proper to be obſerved; which 
I ſhall lay down in this Chapter. 
Tis in my Opinion a right Method 
to begin with the beſt and moſt ap- 

| | 1 prov d 
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prov d Claſics; and to read thoſe Au. 
thors firſt, which muſt often be read 
over, Beſides that the beſt Author; 
are eaſieſt to be underſtood, their no- 
ble Senſe, and animated Expreſſion, 
will make ſtrong Impreſſions upon the 
young Scholar's Mind, and train him 
up to the early Love and Imitation of 
their Excellencies, 

Plautus, Catullus, Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Tibullus, 
Prepertius, cannot be ſtudy'd too 
much, or gone over too often. One 
Reading may ſuffice for Lucan, Sta- 
tius, Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, 
Claudian ; tho” there will be frequent 


Occafions to conſult ſome of their 


particular Paſſages. The ſame may 
be ſaid with reſpect to the Greek Po- 
ets : Homer, Pindar, Anacreon, Ari- 
Aopbanes, Euripides, Sophocles, Theo- 
critus, Callmmachus, muſt never be 
intirely laid afide; and will recom- 
penſe as many Repetitions as a Mans 
Time and Affairs will allow. Heſiod, 
Orpheus, Theognis, ä Lyco- 


pbron, 


: : 
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pbron, Apollonius Rhodius, Nicander, 
Aratus, Oppian, Quintus Calaber, 
Dionyſus Periegetes, and Nonnus, 
will amply reward the Labour of one 
careful Peruſal. Salluſt, Livy, Cice- 
ro, Ceſar, and Tacitus, deſerve to be 
read ſeveral times; and read them as 
oft as you pleaſe, they will always 
afford freſh Pleaſure and Improve- 
ment. I cannot but place the two 
| Plinies after theſe illuſtrious Writers; 
| who flouriſh'd indeed, when the Ro- 
| man Language was a little upon the 
Declenſion; but by the Vigour of a 
great Genius, and wonderous Induſtry, 
rais'd themſelves in a great meaſure 
above the Diſcouragements and Diſ- 
| advantages of the Age they lived in. 
In Quality and Learning, in Experi- 
ence of the World, and Employments 
of Importance in the Government, 
they were equal to the greateſt of the 
LatinWriters ; tho excell'd by ſome 
of them in Language. 
The elder Plinys Natural Hiſtory 
is a Work learned and copious, that 
4 enter 
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entertains you with all the Variety of 
Nature itſelf, and is one of the great- 
eſt Monuments of univerſal Know- 


lege, and unweary'd Application, 


now extant in the World. His Geo- 
graply, and Deſcription of Herbs, 
Trees, and Animals, are of great Uſe 
to the underſtanding of all the Aut or 
of Rome and Greece. 


Pliny the younger is one of the 
fineft-Wits that Jfaly has produc'd ; 


he is correct and elegant, has a florid 


and gay Fancy, temper' d with Ma- 


turity and Soundneſs of Judgment. 


Every thing in him is exquiſitely ſtu- 


dy'd ; and yet, in general ſpeaking, 
every thing is natural and eaſy. In 
his incomparable Oration in Honour 
of Trajan, he has frequent and ſur- 
priſing Turns of true Wit, without 
playing and tinkling upon Sounds, 


He has exhauſted the Subject of Pan- 


egyric, uſing every Topic and every 


Delicacy of Praiſe. Herodotus, Thu- 


cydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demoſthenes, 
are of the ſame Merit among the 
| Greeks : 
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Greeks : To which, I think, I may 
add Polybius, Lucian, and Plutarch. 
Polybius was nobly born, a Man of 
deep Thought, and perfect Maſter of 
his Subject: He diſcovers all the My- 
ſteries of Policy, and preſents to your 
View the inmoſt Springs of thoſe 
Actions which he deſcribes : His Re- 
marks and Maxims have been regarded 
by the greateſt Men both in Civil and 
Military Affairs, asOracles of Prudence: 
Scipio was his Friend and Admirer; 
Cicero, Strabo, and Plutarch, have 
honour d him with high Commenda- 
tions; Conſtantine the Great was his 
diligent Reader, and Brutus abridg'd 
him for his own conſtant Uſe. Lucian 
is an univerſal Scholar, and a prodi- 
gious Wit: He is Attic and neat in his 
Style, clear in his Narration, and won- 
derfully facetious in his Repartees: 
He furniſhes you with almoſt all the 
Poetical Hiſtory in ſuch a diverting 
Manner, that you will not eaſily for- 
get it; and ſ upplies the moſt dry and 

barren Wit with a rich Plenty of 
| F” J Vis A 
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Materials. Plutarch is an Author of 


deep Senſe, and vaſt Learning; tho 
he does not reach his illuſtrious Pre- 
deceſſors in the Graces of his Language: 
His Morals are ſound and noble, il- 
luſtrated with a perpetual Variety of 
beautiful Metaphors and Compariſons, 
and enforc'd with very remarkable Sto- 
ries, and pertinent Examples: In his 
Lives there is a complete Account of 
all the Roman and Grecian Antiquities, 
of their Cuſtoms, and Affairs of Peace 
and War: Thoſe Writings will fur- 


| Hiſh a capable and inquiſitive Reader 


with a curious Variety of Characters, 


with a very valuable Store of wiſe 
Remarks, and ſound Politics. The 


Surface is a little rough, but under lie 
vaſt Quantities of precious Ore. 
Every Repetition of theſe Authors 


will bring the Reader freſh Profit and 


Satisfaction. The reſt of the Clafjics 
muſt by no means be neglected; but 
ought once to be carefully read over, 
and may ever after be occaſionally 
conſulted with much r 

235 | The 
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The Grecian Claſſics, next in Value to 
thoſe we have nam d, are, Diodorus 
| Siculus, Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis, 
Strabo, Mlian, Arrian's Expedition 
of Alexander the Great, Polyenus, 
Herodian : The Latin are, Hirtius, 
Juſtin, Quintus Curtius, Florus, Ne- 
os, and Suetonius. We may with a 
little Allowance admit that Obſerva- 
tion to be juſt, that he who would 
completely underſtand one Claſſic, 
| muſt diligently read a//, When a 
young Gentleman is enter'd upon a 
Courſe of theſe Studies, I would not 
have him to be diſcouraged at the 
Checks and Difficulties he will ſome- 
times meet with : If upon cloſe and 
due Conſideration he cannot intirely 
maſter any Paſlage, let him proceed 
by conſtant and regular Reading, he 
will either find in that Author he is 
upon, or ſome . other on the ſame 
Subject, a parallel Place, that will 
clear the Doubt. | 
The Greek Authors wonderfully 
explain and illuſtrate the Roman 
| F 6 Learn- 
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Leasning came late to Rome, and all 
the Latin Writers follow the Plans 
that were laid out before them by 
the great Maſters of Greece. 

They every-where imitate the 
Greeks, and in many Places tranſlate 
em. Compare em together, and they 
will be a Comment to one another: 
You will by this means be enabled to 
paſs a more certain Judgment upon the 
Humour and Idiom of both Languages; 
and both the Pleaſure and Advantage 
of your Reading will be double. 

In the ſecond Iayllium of Theocri- 
tus *, among other Tokens that Del- 
phis had forſaken Simætha, one was, 
that his Houſe was dreſs'd up with 
Garlands ; which was a certain Sign, 
that he was engag'd in a freſh Amour, 
and was bringing home either a Wife, 
or a Miſtreſs. Such Solemnities were 
uſual upon both theſe Occaſions. In 
particular, that it was a Sign, that a 
Marriage was to be celebrated, Ovid, 


5 yy 


Ver. 153. 


ad- 
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admirable for his Knowlege and agree- 
able Deſcriptions of the Religious and 
Civil Cuſtoms of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, aſſures us in his Account of the 
Preparations for the Nuptialsof Perſeus 
and Andromeda ; where we have par- 


ticular Notice taken of this Circum- 
ſtance : 


= Largis ſatiantur odoribus ignes, 
Sertaque dependent tectis . * 


Brodeus has quarrell'd with the 


common Reading in the Second Epi- 
gram of Theocritus ft, 


Tl n_- F , 1 | 
O xaA aoveryyi ,] wy 
Bex de- 


where he has peremptorily thrown 
out uepiodwy, and offer'd Reaſons why 
_ kAiod wy ſhould take place: But in my 
Opinion his Conjecture is ſpoil'd, and 
the rejected Reading aſcertain'd, by 
the Authority of Horace, who in the 


* Meta. 4. v. 759 160. + Ver- 1, 2." 
| fifteenth 


* ö — REED * - 
- 
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fifteenth Ode of his firſt Book of Dyr:ics*, 
ſeems to have this Paſlage in View : 


— rataque fœminis 
 Irabelli cythara carmina divides. 
Which our great Spenſer imitates Þ : 


And all the while moſt heay'nly Melody 
About the Bed ſweet Muſic did divide, 
Him to beguile of Grief and Agony. 


That daring Expreflion i in J. irgil-— 
Nec audit currus habenas I], is a lite- 


ral — of Pindar's a pH 


e aAYGE 1. 


Horace, in that fine Paſſage &, 


Ine [Cupido] virentis & 
Doctæ pfallere Chiæ 


Pulcris excubat in genis, 


jy "EI _ 


® Ver. 14. 15. + Fairy Queen, . . 7.6: 
8. || Geor. 1. v. 514. N 2. 21, $ Car. IV. 


has 


—— — _ 


. 
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has borrow'd both the Notion and 
Expreſſion of Sophocles *; 


77 2 OI 
Egos — 
0 I 4 0 
Os ov pmaraxais π eEꝭ 
, 
Neavidos eyvuyev els. 


By a careful Compariſon of the. 
Greek and Latin Writers, you will 
ſee how judiciouſly the latter imitated 
the former ; and will yourſelf be qua- 
lify'd with greater Pleaſure and Succeſs 
to read and imitate rh. By obſerv- 
ing what Advantages Virgil has made 
of Homer in his Aneid, and of Beo- 
critus in his Paſtorals ; how cleanly 
Horace has apply'd ſeveral Places out 
of Anacreon, and other Lyrics, to his 
own Purpoſe ; you will learn to collect 
precious Stores out of the Antients ; 
to transfuſe their Spirits into your Lan» 
_ guage with as little Loſs as poffible ; 
and to borrow with ſo much Modeſty 
and Diſcretion, as to make their Riches 


hos Antigone, Ve 794+ &e. 
. your 
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your own, without the Scandal of 
unfair Dealing. It will be convenient 
and pleaſant to compare Authors to- 
gether, that were Countrymen and 
Fellow Citi Zens, as Euripides, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon : That were Contem- 
poraries, as Theocritus and Callima- 
chus : That writ in the ſame Dialect, 
as Anacreon and Herodotus in the Ionic; 
Theocritus, Pindar, and Callimachus, 


| 

upon Ceres and the Bath of Pallas, in 
the Doric: That writ upon the ſame 4 
Subject, as Apollonius, Valerius Flac- 
cus, and Theocritus, on the Combat 8 
of Pollux and Anycus, and the Death * 
of Hylas. Sallaſts polite and curious I 
Hiſtory of Catilines Conſpiracy, and 8 
Tully's four glorious Orations upon * 
the ſame Subject, are the brighteſt C 
Commentaries upon each other. The K 
Hiſtorian and the Orator ſcarce diſ- 5 
agree in one Particular; and Salluſt Ii 
has left behind him an everlaſting * 
Monument of his Candour and Impar- of 
.tiality, by owning and commending ip 


the Conſul's Vigilance, and uus 907 
der- 
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Services; tho theſe two great Men 


had the Misfortune to be violent Ene- 

mies. He that praiſes and honours 

an Adverſary, ſhews his own Gene- 

roſity and Juſtice, by proclaiming his 

Adverſary's eminent Merits. 

Buy comparing Authors after this Me- 
thod, what ſeems difficult in one, will 


. 


be eaſy in another; what one expreſſes 


ſhort, another will inlarge upon ; and, 


if ſome of them do not furniſh us 


with all the Variety of the Dialects 


and Idioms of the Language, the reſt 
will ſupply thoſe Defects. It will 
likewiſe be neceſſary for the young 
Scholar diligently to remark, and 
commit to Memory, the Religious and 


Civil Cuſtoms of the Antients : An 


accurate Knowlege of them will 


make him capable to diſcern and re- 
liſh the Propriety of an Author's 


| Words, and the Elegance and Graces 
of his Alluſions. When St. Paul 


ſpeaks of his ſpeedy-approachingMar- 


tyrdom, he uſes this Expreſſion; Ey 


7 


— 2 .— 


* 


e 2 Sr ee ; 
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e dd owtySouc: *®, Which is an Al- 
luſion to that univerſal Cuſtom of the 
World, of pouring Wine or Oil on 
the Head of the Victim immediately 
before it was flain. The Apoſtles 
emphatical Word ſignifies Wine 
is juſt now pouring on my Head; I 
am juſt going to be ſacrific d to Pagan 
Rage and Superſtition. That Paſſage 
of St. Paul, For I think, that God hath 
ſet forth us the Apoſtles laſt, as it were, 
appointed to Death; for we are made 
a Spactacle unto the World, and to 
Angels, and to Men +; is all expreſs d 
in Agoniſtical Terms, and cannot be 
underſtood without taking the Allu- 
ſion that it manifeſtly bears to the 
Roman. Gladiators, which came laſt 
upon the Stage at Noon, and were 
mark'd out for certain Slaughter and 
Deſtruction'; being naked, with a 
Sword in one Hand, and tearing one 
another in pieces with the other; where- 
as thoſe. who fought the wild Beaſts 


— 


— — * 


2 Tim. iv. 16. + 1 Cor. iv. 9. 


in 
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in the Morning, were allow'd Wea- 
pons offenſive and defenſive, and had 
a Chance to come off with Life. The 
moſt antient Way of giving Sentence 
among the Greeks, and particularly 
the Athenians, was by black and white | 
Pebbles, call a JI. Thoſe Judges 
who put the black ones into an Urn, 
paſs d Sentence of Condemnation up- 
on the Perſon try'd; and thoſe who 
utin the white, acquitted and ſaved. 
Heuer we may learn the Significancy, 
and Beauty of our Saviour's Words 
in St. John, To him that overcometb, 
T will- give a white Stone *. I, who 
am the only Judge of the whole 
World, will paſs the Sentence of Ab- 
ſolution upon my faithful Servants, 
and the e of my Croſs ; and 
crown them with the ineſtimable 
Rewards of Immortality and Glory 
There are innumerable Places, = 
in the ſacred Claſſics, and the others, 
which are not to be underſtood with- 


Rev. ii. 8 | 
5 out 
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out a competent Knowlege of An- 
tiquities. I call the Writers of the 
New Teſtament the Sacred Claſſics ; 
and ſhall, in a proper Place, endea- 
vour fully to prove, that they de- 
ferve the higheſt Character for the 
Purity of their Language, as well as 
the Vigour of their Senſe, againſt 
the Ignorance of fome, and the Inſo- 
lence of others, who have fallen very 
rudely upon them with reſpe& to 
their Style. Every Scholar, and eve- 
ry Cbhriſtian, is oblig'd, to the utmoſt 
of his Abilities, to defend thoſe ve- 
nerable Authors againſt all Exceptions, 
that may in any reſpe& tend to di- 
miniſh their Value. I cannot but 
be of the Opinion of thoſe Gentle- 
men, who think there is Propriety in 
the Expreſſion, as well as Sublimity 
in the Sentiments, of the New Teſta- 
ment; and eſteem that Man as bad a 
Critic, who undervalues its Language, 
as he is a Chriſtian, who denies its 
Doctrines. | 


The 
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The Claſſic Scholar muſt by no 
means be ſo much wanting to his 
own Duty, Pleaſure, and Improve- 
ment, as to neglect the Study of the 
New Teſtament ; but muſt be perpe- 
tually converſant in thoſe ineſtimable 
"Writings, which have all the Trea- 
ſures of divine Wiſdom, and the Words 
of eternal Life, in them. The beſt 
Way will be to make them the firſt 
and laſt of all your Studies, to open 
and cloſe the Day with that ſacred 
Book, wherein you have a faithful and 
moſt entertaining Hiftory of that 
bleſſed and miraculous Work of the 
Redemption of the World, and ſure 
Directions how to qualify and intitle 
yourſelf for the great Salvation Nr 
chaſed by Feſus. 
This Exerciſe will compoſe your 
Thoughts into the ſweeteſt Serenity 
and Chearfulneſs; and happily con- 
ſecrate all your Time and Studies to 
God. After you have read the Greet 
Teſtament once over with Care and 
Deliberation, I humbly recommend 


to 
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to your frequent and attentive Peruſal 
theſe following Chapters : 5 


8. Matthew. 5. 6.7. 25. 26. 27-28, 


St. Mark 1. 13. 


St. Luke 2. 9. 15. 16. 23. 24. 
St, John 1. 11. 14. 15. 16. 17. 19. 


_ 
Als 26. 27. 
Romans 2. 8. 12. 
. 13. 15. 
2 Cor. 4. 6. 11. 
Epbeſ. 4. 5. 6. 
Philipp. 1. 2. 3. 
| Caboff. 1. 3. 

1 Te. 2. 5 

1 Tim. 1. '2 

2 Tim. 2. 3. 
Philemon. 

Heb. 1. 4. 6. 11. 12. 
1 St. Peter all. 

2 St. Peter all. 

St. Jude. > 

1 St. Jobn 1. 3. 

| Revel. 1. 18. 19. 20. 


1 «. Ps 0 8 mY 
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In this Collection you'll find the 
Book of God, written by the Evange- 
1iſtsand Apoſtles, compris'd in a moſt 
admirable and comprehenſive Epitome. 
A true Critic will diſcover numerous 
Inſtances of every Style in Perfection; 
every Grace and Ornament of Speech 
more chaſte and beautiful, than the 
moſt admired and ſhining Paſſages of 

the ſecular Writers. 
In particular, the Deſcription of 
God, and the future State of heavenly 
Glory, in St. Paul and St. Peter, St. 
James and St. Fobn, as far tranſcend 
the Deſcriptions of Jupiter and Olym- 
pus, which Homer, and Pindar, and 
Virgil, give us, as the Thunder and 
Lightning of the Heavens do the 
Rattling and Flaſhes of a Salmoneus; 
or the eternal Jebovab is ſuperior to 
| the Pagan Deities. In all the New 
Teſtament, eſpecially theſe ſelect Paſ- 
ſages, God delivers to Mankind Laws 
of Mercy, Myſteries of Wiſdom, and 
Rules of Happineſs, which Fools and 
Madmen ſtupidly neglect, or W 
corn; 
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ſcorn; while all the beſt and brighteſt 
Beings in the Univerſe regard them 
with ſacred Attention, and contem- 
plate them with Wonder, and tranſ- 
porting Delight. Theſe Studies, with 
a ſuitable Chriſtian Practice (which 
they ſo loudly call for, and ſo pathe- 
tically preſs), will raiſe you above all 
vexatious Fears, and deluding Hopes; 
and keep you from putting an undue 
Value upon either the Eloguence or 
Enjoyments of this World. © 
That we may ſtill qualify ourſelves 
the better to read and reliſh the Cla/- 
Fcs, we muſt ſeriouſly ſtudy the old 
Greek and Latin Critics. Of the 
firſt are Ariſtotle, Dionyſius Longinus, 
and Dionyſius of Halitarnaſſus : Of 
the latter are Tully, Horace, and 
uintihan. Theſe are excellent Au- 
thors, which lead their Readers to 
the Fountain- head of true Senſe and 
Sublimity; teach them the firſt and 
infallible Principles of convincing and 
moving Eloquence.; and reveal all the 
. Myſtery 


— 


While they judiciouſly diſcover the 
Excellencies of other Authors, they 


ſucceſsfully ſhew their own; and are 


glorious Examples of that Sublime they 


taſtefulneſs of Precepts ; and Rules, 
by their dextrous Management, have 
Beauty as well as Uſefulneſs. They 
were, what every true ¶& ritic mult be, 
Perſons of great Reading, and happy 
Memory, of a piercing Sagacity, and 
clegant Taſte. They praiſe without 
Flattery, or partial Favour ; and cen- 
lure without Pride or Envy. We 
ſhall ſtill have a completer Notion 
of the Perfections and Beauties of the 
Antients, if we read the choiceſt Au- 
thors in our own Tongue, and ſome 
of the beſt Writers of our neighbour 
Nations, who always have the An- 
tents in View, and write with their 
pirit and Judgment. We have a glo- 
nous Set of Poets, of whom I ſhall 
only mention a few, which are the 
chief; Spencer, Shakeſpeare, Milton, 

G Waller, 


| 
| 
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Myſtery and Delicacy of good Writing. 


praiſe. They take off the general Diſ- 


. e 
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Waller, Denham, Cowley, Dryden, 


Prior, Ada 1ſon, Pope, who are in- 
lpired with the true Spirit of their 
Predeceſſors of Greece and Rome, and 
by whoſe immortal Works the Re- 
putation of the Engliſh Poetry is rais d 
much above that of any Language in 
Europe. Then we have Proſe Wri. 
Zers of all Profeſſions and Degrees, 
and upon a great Variety of Subjects, 
true Admirers and great Maſters of 
the old Claffics and Critics; who ob- 
ſerve their Rules, and write after their 
Models. We have Ralegh, Claren- 
don, Temple, Taylor, Tillotſon, Sharp, 
Sprat, South—— with a great many 


others, both dead and living, that I 


have not Time to name, tho ] eſteem 
em not inferior to the iHluſtricus Feu 
J have mentioned; who are in high 
Eſteem with all Readers of Taſte and 
Diſtinction, and will be long quoted 
as bright Examples of good Senſe, and 
fine Writing. Horace and Arifttl 
will be read with greater Delight and 


Improvement, if we join wi _ 
N the 


x — 28 
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the Duke of Buckingham's Eſſay on 
Poetry, Roſcommon's Tranſlation of 
Horace's Art of Poetry, and Eſſay on 
Tranflated Verſe, Mr. Pope's Eſſay 
on Criticiſm, and Diſcourſes before 
Homer, Dryden's Critical Prefaces 
and Diſcour ſes, all the Spectators 
that treat upon Claſſical Learning, 
particularly the juſtly admired and 

celebrated Critic upon Milton's Pa- 
radiſe Loft, Dacier upon Ariſtotle's 
Poetics, Boſſu on Epic Poetry, Boi- 
leau's Art of Poetry, and Reflections 
on Longinus, Dr. Felton's Difſerta- 
tion on the Clayjics, and Dr. Trapp's 
Poetical Prelections. Theſe Gentle- 
men make a true Judgment and Uſe 
of the Antients : They. eſteem it a 
Reputation to own they admire them, 
and borrow from them; and make a 
grateful Return by doing Honour to 
their Memories, and defending them 
againſt the Attacks of ſome over-for- 
ward Wits, who furiouſly envy their 
Fame, and infinitely fall ſhort of their 
Merit, I ſhall put an End to this E/ 


G 2 ſay, 
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Jay, after I have recommended a fey 
Books more to the rung, Claſſic 
Scholar. 

Dr. Potter's Greek Anti guities, Dr. 
Kennet s Reman Antiquities, and Live, 
of the Poets, and Mr. Echard's R. 
man Hiſtory, are Books of excellent 
Uſſe for the underſtanding of the Greet 
and Latin Authors ; _ he who ſtu- 
dies em carefully will read on without 
many Difficulties, and have little Occa- 
fion for any other Helps of the fame 
Nature. Theſe learned and induſtrious | 
Gentlemen write in a dlear Style, and 


Colletions with ſo much Care and 
Judgment, that in their Books there 
is all the Cheapneſs and Convenience 
of 8 and you ſcarce want 
any of the Satisfaction of voluminous 
| Folios, and coſtly Treafures of Anti- 
guities. Here I would fain beg 
Room among the Clafjics for three 
primitive Writers of the Church, 8. 
Kory/ofrom, Minutius Felix, and Lac- 

tantius. 


caſy Method; they have made their 


great meaſure 


vention, Copiou 
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| arts. St. Cbryſoſtom is eaſy and 


pleaſant to new Beginners; and has 


written with: a Purity and Eloquence 
which have been the Admiration of 


all Ages. This wondrous Man in a 
es all the Excel- 
ſencies of the moſt valuable Grreł 
and Roman Claſſics. He has the In- 
ſneſs, and Wee 
of Cicero; and all the Eleg ce and 


| Accuracy of Compoſition * ich; is ad- 
mit d in ocrates; with much greater 


Variety and Freedom. According as 
his Subject requires, he has the Eaſi- 


neſs and Sweetneſs of Xenopbon; and 


the pathetie Force and rapid Simpli- 


city of Demoſthenes, His Judgment 


is exquiſite, his Images noble, his 
Morality ſenſible and beautiful. No 
Man underſtands human Nature to 
greater Perfection, nor r has a happier 


Power of Perſuafion. He is always 


clear and intellipible © bp the lofiieſt 
and greateſt. Subject; and ſublime and 
er wo the leaſt. 


G 3 The 
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The Dialogue of Minutius is judi- 
cious and elegant, cloſe and perſpicu- 
ous. The Critics have indeed charg d 
him with Want of the Roman Pu- 
rity in ſore Places; but if he has in a 
few Paſſages a little Spice of the Afri- 
can Dialect, tis the leaſt imaginable. 
He is full of lively and inſtructive Sen- 
tences, which almoſt equal the Num- 
ber of the Periods; which Sentences 
naturally reſult from his SubjeQ, and 
are neatly interwoven with the Thread 
and Contexture of his Diſcourſe, He 
argues with convincing Reaſon, and 
rallies with agreeable Satire and Sharp- 
neſs. His Wit is true Sterling, ſolid 
and bright, of intrinſic Value, and 
unallay'd Luſtre, He clears Chriſtia- 
nity from the vile Aſperſions which the 
Pagan Diſputant threw upon it, and 
retorts his Charge upon his Adverſary's 
Religion with ſuch becoming Vehe- 
mence, and Evidence of Truth, that he 
demonſtrates himſelf to be the moſt 
dangerous Opponent that could be 
feared againſt a bad Cauſe, as well as 

By c the 
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the nobleſt Advocate, and ableſt Cham- 
pion, that could be defired for a good 

one. 

Laftantius has ſo much of the 
Strength and Beauty of the great Ro- 
man Philoſopher and Orator, that he 
has gain'd the honourable Character of 
the Chriſtian Cicero, No Man wrote 
with equal Purity after the Decay of 
the Latin Tongue; (ſcarce any Man 

ſo like Cicero in its State of Perfection. 
Both the Chriſtian Apologi/ts under- 
ſtand all the Rites. and Ceremonies 
of the Grecian and Roman Religion ; 

and are perfectly acquainted with all 
their Authors, They happily em- 
ploy the Arguments of the Pagan 
Philoſophers, the Accounts of their 
Hiſtorians, and the Eloquence of 
their Poets and Orators, to defend 
and OS the Chriſtian Cauſe. They 
turn the Artillery of their Heathen 
Enemies againſt them ; prove their 
pretended Gods to be mere Mortals, 
by the Conceſſions of their moſt zeal- 


ous Werſhippers ; and * over 
G 4 Roman 
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_ Roman Superſtition by the Force of 
Reman Eloquence. 
It were to be withed; that Gentle- 
men, who write upon moral and di- 
vine Subjects in Latin, would dili- 
gently read and ſtudy theſe two Chri- 
ftian Writers, together with Tully's 
Philoſophical Works; that they might 
gain to themſelves a Style neatly ex- 
preſſive, and ſuitable to ow Nature of 
| their Subject. 
Some learned Men, not duty con- 
ſidering, that every Subject hath its pe- 


cduliar Style and Method of Manage- 


ment, have jumbled together the Ex- 
| preffions of Poets, Moralifts, Hiſto- 
rians, and Orators, with ſuch an odd 
and unnatural Confuſion, that tho* 
moſt of the Words, and ſome of the 
Phraſesand Modes of Speech, have been 
Roman, yet the whole Piece has been 
barbarous. So that, by improper Ex- 


preſſions, and very faulty Language, they 
have loſt the Reputation, and the World 


have 


the Benefit, of good Learning. We 
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have in our 2 a pores Vari- 
ety of very excellent Books of Morality 
and Religion, which ſhould be upper- 


[ moſt in our Thoughts, and neareft our 


Hearts; as, to name a few out of great 
Numbers, Dr. Scotts Chriſtian Life, Dr. 
Fenbins Reaf ſonableneſs of the Chriſtian 
Religion, Dr. Stanhope's Commentary 
on the Epiſtles and Goſpels, and his 
admired Veron of the Imitation of 

Chriſt, Mr. Reeves's Apologies, Dr. 
 Goodman's Winter Evening Confer- 
ences, and Parable of the Prodigal. F 
cannot but very earneſtly recommend 
to my young Scholar the Whole Duty 
e Man, Mr, Nelſon of the Feaſts 
and Fafts of the Church of England, 
Biſhop Pearſon on the Apoſtles Creed, 
Dr. Trapp's Diſcourſes againſt unſet= 
tled Notions and Want of Principles 
in Religion, and Dr. Biſſes Beauty of 
Holineſs in the Common Prayer. The 
Whole Duty of Man will be of won- 
derful Uſe to form the young Scho- 
lar's Style, and ſettle his Morals. The 
Method and Divifions of that Book 
G 5 are 
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are clear and regular; the Arguments 
reſiſtleſs, and the Language ſuperla- 
tively pure and unaffected. Tis eaſily 
underſtood by the Ignorant, and ex- 
1 tremely admired by the Learned. 
1 In Mr. Nelſon's excellent Book 
there is a good Account of all the Ef 
ſential Articles of Chriſtianity, and 
the venerable, Cuſioms of the uni ver- 
ul Church. He was accurately. ac- 
quainted wich the Writings and Lives 
of the Primitive Chriſtians 5 and ex- 
preſs d their heavenly Zeal and devout 
Spirit in his own. In- this Book, and 
the reſt of his Writings, you will find 
the Reading of a judicious Scholar, 
the Piety of a ſerious Chriſtian, and 
the Politeneſs of a fine Gentleman, 
happily united. Biſhop Pear ſon had 
a wonderful Genius, and ſolid Judg- 
ment, with an immenſe Collection of 
Reading and acquired Learning, tho- 
roughly digeſted, and happily apply d. 
His plain and maſculine Style fully 
and adequately expreſſes his noble 
Senſe, and keeps the true Medium 


betwixt 
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betwixt Negligence and Affectation. 


His Explications and Proofs of the Ar- 
ticles of our holy Faith are fo bright 
and ſtrong, ſo orthodox and com- 
plete, that a judicious Reager, will 
ſcarce expect any farther. Satisfaction 
in this State. yet 41 
Dr. Trapp's divine Diſcourſes are 
a glorious Confirmation of the moſt 
awful Points of Chriſtianity, and a 
vigorous Confutation of the Cavils of 
the Men of Latitude and Free-Think- 


ing ; the canting Terms by which they 


verniſh over their Looſeneſs of Notion, 
and Infidelity. This Gentleman has 
a. peculiar Talent fairly and clearly to 
ſtate his Caſe, and to bring his Argu- 
ment to an Iſſue in a few clean and 
choicePeriods: His Judgment and Wit 
are ſo happily temper'd, that. his moſt 
abſtracted Reaſonings are clear and 
pleaſant; and his Performances, in the 
gayeſt and politeſt Parts of Learning, 
are ſubſtantial and rational. As he has 
the ſeveral very valuable Qualifications 


of an excellent Critic, Poet, and Di- 
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| _ in his-Writings you will find-fure 


Preſervati ves againſt unſettled Notions 
in Religion and Learning; and 


HE 9 in the fundamental Rules 


and Principles of regular Thinking, 
Writing, and Living, Dr. Biſſe's Book 
is a ſhort, comprehenſive, and beauti- 
ful Rationale on the Common-Prayer ; 


| which he admires with pious Zeal, 


and defends with convincing Argu- 
ment. His ſound Reaſoning, and ſe- 


lect Reading, are enforced and adorn- 


ed by a pure and emphatical Style, by 
graceful Turns, and — of elegant 
and proper Alluſions. I cannot but 
here repeat what I ſaid before, of the 

Advantage of reading the beſt Authors 


ſeveral times over. There muſt needs 
be Pleaſure and Improvement in a 
Repetition of ſuch Writers as have 
freſh Beauties in every Section, and 


new Wonders gg in every new 
Page. | 

One Giporfieds) Reading exhauſts the 
ſmall Stores of a ſuperficial Writer; 
but * genuine Autients, and thoſe 


who 
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who write with their Spirit, and after 
their Pattern, are deep and full. An 
ill- written looſe Book is like a formal 
Common-place Fop, who has a Set 
of Phraſes, and Stories, which in a 
Converſation or two are all run over: 
The Man quickly impoveriſhes him- 
felf, and in a few Hours becomes per- 
fectly dry and infipid. But the d 
Claſſics, and their genuine Followers 
among the Moderns, are like a rich 
natural Genius, who has an unfailing 
Supply of good Senfe on all Occaſions; 
and gratifies his Company with a per- 
petual and charming Variety. 
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Beloric is the Art or Faculty 
| 2 25 Speaking and Writing 
with Elegance and Digni- 
— ty, in order to inſtruòs, per- 
Nag 3 pleaſe. Grammar only 
teaches — and Propriety: Rhe 
toric 
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toric lays theſe for its Foundation, and 


raiſes upon them all the Graces of 


Tropes and Figures. Elegance conſiſts 
inthe Purity and Clearneſs of the Lan- 
guage. Purity requires choice and pro- 
per Words, not foreign, and ſuch as are 
not yet adopted into the Language you 
write or ſpeak in; nor obſolete, or ſuch 
as are grown into Diſuſe with polite 
Gentlemen and Scholars. This is chiefly 
gain'd by ſtudying the beſt Authors, by 
converſing with refin'd Company, and 
by frequent and careful r 
To obtain Perſpicuity or Clearneſs, 
tull Knowlege of our Subject, and ok 
quent cloſe Meditation upon it, are ne- 
ceſſary. We muſt hkewife avoid am- 
biguous Words, a dry Brevity, a con- 
_ fus'd Length of Periods, and too large 
a Train of Metaphors together. Dig- 
nity ariſes from ſublime Thoughts, 

noble Trapes, and moving Figures. 
Tropes alter and affect ſingle Words: 
Figures affect and enliven whole Sen- 
tences. A Trope is a Word remov d 


from 
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From its firft and natural Signification, 
and apply'd with Advantage t0 an- 
other Thing, vubich it does not origi- 
nally mean; but only ſtands for it, a 
it has a Relation to, or Connexion with 
it: As in this Sentence, God is my 
Rock. Here the Trope lies in the 
Word Roch; which, tis plain, in its 
primary and proper Senſe, ſignifies no- 
thing leſs than the Hope and Truſt 
Mankind have in that adorable Being: 
Yet, becauſe a Rock is firm and im- 
moveable, and a Building founded on 
it will not fink, it excites in our Minds 
+ the Notion of God's unfailing Vera- 

city, and the ſteddy Support which 
good Men receive from 55 Depend- 
ence on him. The Neceſſity and Uſe 
of Tropes will be made plain in a few 
r 

1. No Language furniſhes us with 

2 ſufficient Number of proper and 
plain Words fully to expreſs all our 
Thoughts. The Mind of Man is of an 
aſtoniſhing Capacity and Extent, and 
has a numberleſs Store of Notions ; 
therefore 
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therefore being often diſtreſsd for 
want of allow d and appropriate Terms 
to utter her Conceptions in, ſhe turns 
Things all ways; conſiders them in 
their different Relations; and views 
them in all their various Aſpects and 
Appearances ; that ſhe may be en- 
abled to declare her Meaning in ſuit- 
able , Terms, and communicate her- 
ſelf intelligibly and forcibly to Per- 
ſons ſhe has Converſation with, When 
we know not a Man's Name which 
we have occaſion to ſpeak of, we de- 
ſeribe him by his Features, Profeſ- 
ſion, Habit, Place of Abode, Ac- 
quaintance, and other Circumſtances; J 
till by ſuch a Deſcription he is as well 
known to the People we ſpeak to, as 
if we had at firſt given him his peculiar 
Name, and/diſtinguiſhing Title. 

. Tropes are usd for the ſake of 
an agreeable Variety ; they diyert the 
Mind, and revive Attention, when it 
begins to flag and be weary, In ma- 
ny Caſes there is an abſolute Neceſlity 
we the Writer or JE to re mou | 
the 
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the ſame Thing ſeveral times; there- 
fore to prevent the Offence which the 
Repetition of it in the ſame Words 
might probably give, he carefully 
diverſifies his Expreſſion, and judi- 
ciouſly intermixes plain and figurative 
Language. 80 he carries on his 
Reader or Hearer with ſuch conti- 
nual Pleaſure, that he is inſenſible of 
the Length of the Diſcourſe; and 
when tis concluded, only wiſhes it 
had been longer. As a Traveller, if 


he has a good Road, and fair Weather, 


if he be entertained, as he paſſes 
along, with Variety of Landſchapes, 


and pleaſant Proſpects of Groves, 
Meadows, Parks, and fine Houſes, 


never conſiders or regrets the Length 
of the Way; but comes in freſh and 


chearful to his Journey's End. Tropes 
Increaſe the Stores of Language, by 


exchanging or borrowing what it has 
not: *Tis by the Help of Tropes that 
nothing in Nature wants a Name. 
3. Tropes add wonderful Ornament 
and Emphaſis to a Diſcourſe ; and 
| 5 oſten 
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often give the Mind a brighter and 
ſtronger Idea of a Thing than proper 
Words. We receive much of our 
Knowlege into the Mind by the out- 
ward Senſes: And Compariſons drawn 
from Things ſenſible and pleaſant 
(ſuch as the moſt florid '7ropes are) 
come eaſy and agreeable to the Mind ; 

as exempting it from that ſevere Stu- 
dy and Application, which is neceſ- 
fary for the Diſcovery of thoſe Truths 
which do not immediately fall under 
the Notice of our Senſes. Such are 
the Properties and ſublime Powers of 
human Souls, the Attributes and Ma- 
jeſty of Almi g bey God; which are in 
them ſelves the moſt venerable Truths 
in Nature, and of the higheſt Import- 
ance to Mankind. A good and beau- 
tiful Trope often gives us a clearer 
Apprehenſion of theſe Things, than 
large Diſcourſes that are obſcur'd and 
incumber'd by perplex'd Reaſoning, 
and endleſs Diviſions. Thus tis the 
Cuſtom of the divine Writers to de- 
| ſcribe the — God with human 


Shape 
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Shape and Eyes, to put into his Hands 
all the mb of War, and to 
arm him with Thunder and Light- 
ning; that by the Terror of theſe ſen- 
ſible and well known Things they may 
give Men awful Apprehenſions of bis 
inviſible and reſiſtleſs Power, and 
make laſting. Impreflions upon their 
Minds. Virgil calling the two Scipios 
the Thunderbolt of War, repreſents 
the rapid Speed and victorious Progreſs 
of their Arms with more Emphaſis 
than all the plain Terms of the Reman 
Language could have done. When, 
to deſcribe the Pleaſantneſs of a rich 
Harveſt, the Mriter ſays, the Fields 
laugh and fing; he. My. in the Mind 
a more gay and delightful Imagination 
both of the Fruitfulneſs of the Crop, 
and the Chearfulneſs of the Seaſon, 
than a long and particular Relation, in 
the beſt-choſen plain Words, could 
have rais d. Tropes — firſt, in the rude 
Times of the World, sd for Neceſ- 
fity, were ſoon found to be ornamental, 
and to give Strength and Oreeefulticls 

* 50 to 
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to the Turn of Mens Thoughts : As 
Garments firſt put on for the neceſſ⸗ 
Defence of the Body againſt the Seve- 
rities of the Weather, were quickly 
found to be ſerviceable to ſet off the 
comely Proportions, and add to the 
Dignity, of the Body itfelf. 

4. Mankind are mightily pleaſed 

with a ſeaſonable and fele& Trope, 
becauſe it expreſſes the Boldneſs and 
Curioſity of an Authors Fancy, which 
is not content with Things near and 
vulgar only; but ſteps out of the 
common Way to fetch in ſomething 
noble, new, and ſurpriſing. By an 
expreffive and beautiful Trope a freſh 
Notion is ſtarted to entertain the Mind; 
and yet it is not taken off from the 
Subject before it; only ſees it placed 
in a better and ſtronger Lig ht. That 
the young Scholar may make uſe of 
Tropes ſeaſonably, and with Advantage, 
theſe following Directions may be 
carried in mind. | 
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I. Be ſparing and cautious in the 
Uſe of them ; and omit them when 
they are not either as plain as proper 
Words, or more expreſſive. Tropes 
are the Riches, of a Language, and 
therefore it will be an Imputation upon 
a Man to laviſh them away without 
Diſcretion. Too thick a Croud of 
them incumber a Diſcourſe, -and 
make it obſcure and heavy ; and that 
is juſt contrary to the Nature and De- 
ſign of Tropes ; which is to illuſtrate 
dark Truths, and relieve the labour- 
ing Thoughts. 

2. Care muſt be taken, chat Tropes 
hold a Proportion to the Ideas in- 
tended to be rais d by them. And 
this may be taken in two Senſes : 
Firſt, there ought to be an eaſy and 
unforc d Relation betwixt the Trope 
and the proper Word it is put for, or 
the Thing intended to be expreſs d by 
it. When there is not this Suitable- 
neſs and Relation, the Expreſſion at 
beſt will be harſh and unpleaſant; 
but often barbarous and ridiculous. 


Such 
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Such was that Saying of the Romanex- 
-pos'd by Tully— The Commonwealth 
was e the Death of Cato. The 
Connexion . the Trope and the 
proper Word, ought to be ſo cloſe and 
evident, that the one cannot be men- 
tion d without raiſing the Idea of the 
other. This Connexion is either na- 
tural or artificial: The natural is when 
the Things expreſs d by their proper 
and metaphorical Names naturally re- 
ſemble one another. When, tis ſaid a 
Man has Arms of Braſs, that Expreſ- 
ſion readily and naturally conveys to 
one's Underſtanding, a Notion of the 
extraordinary Strength and Firmneſs 
of that Man's Arms. The artificial 
Connexion. depends upon Uſe, and 
eſtabliſbed Cuſtom. the Turks are 
generally eſteem'd a barbarous and 
cruel People; a rude and unrelenting 
Perſon is by Cuſtom call'd a Turk ; 

and the frequent Uſe of it in this 
Senſe makes the Idea of the Word 
Turk-raiſe in the Mind the Idea of a 
rude and unrelenting Man. The other 
| 6 way 
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way of preſerving the Proportion 
above-mention'd is, that a rope don't 

expreſs more or lefs than the Thing 


requires: That Things capable of 3 


Heightening and Ornament be not 
debas d and vilify d by low Expreſ- | 
fGons ; nor fmall Matters ————_ i 
d: us and ſwelling Words 
5 — cenſur d by 1 
 Ariftotle for calling Rowing the Ex- 
ereiſe of the Empire of the Oar; and 
ſo may Cato in Agellius for calling a 
Hill, cover d with Brakes and Thickets, 
| by the Name of a Wart, But if a 
Trope ſeem to be a little harſh, and 
yet is neceſſary, and very fignificant, 
you may mollify and fmooth it by a 
good Epzthet,orin a few Words, with- 
out Formality, begging the Reader or 
Hearer to pardon the Expreflion.- 
3. A Trope * to be obvious 
and intelligible; and therefore muſt 
not be fetch d from Things too remote, 
fo as to require much Reading and 
Learning to apprehend it. If a Man, 
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Tot of a Houſe of 1 
_Jays,; tis a dangerous Rock of Youths, 
the Relation lies Frog to an ordh 


"Capac ity : But, i he calls it the Syrtes 


©. 2 Youth, tis far-fetched and obſcure; 


* 


*Becauſe few know, that the Sy rtes are 


Sands on the Coat of 3 which 


a inevitably ſwallow up all the Oops 


that fall into them. 
4. No Tropes are to be uſed, which 


_ convey. a ſordid or led Les to: the 


Mind. Vile and debauch'd\Expreſ- 
ſions are ſure Marks of an abject and 
groveling Mind, and the filthy Over- 
flowings of a vicious Heart. He who 
ſo far forgets che Deſign and I Dignity 
of Speech, as to endeavour to poiſon 
40 debauch by it, inſtead of inſtruct- 
in Virtue, and pleaſing Men in 
= to do them Good, acts againſt 
Reaſon, and all the Dectfities and 
Modeſty of buman Natur. 
To conclude ; 'Trapes and metapho- 
rical Expreſſions are iſe either for 
Neceſſity, Empbaſis, vr Decency':''For 
Neale. d when we have not proper 
WR N Wang 
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> to declare our Thoughts; for 
e when the Proper Words : 
ave are not ſo comprehe nſive and 
d for Decency, when plain 
Language would give Offence and 
Dillſte to th Reade n 
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1.8 ER Eravion is 4 Tope, 
2 | 22 we put a range 
= e  E Woo, 
e reaſon of its Reſem- 
blance * Relation 10 ir. All Tropes 
are, in ſtrict Speaking, ' Metaphors or 
'Tranſlations ; yet this is more peculi- 
arly call'd fo by reaſon of its conftanit = 
Uſe, and peculia Beauty. But more 
lainiy to diſtinguiſh this particular 
Trope from the Mat Name, it may 
be . defined: A Metaphor is a Si- 
n or re intended to en- 
r STE force 
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force and illuſtrate the Thing we ſpeak 
f, without the Signs or — of Com- 
pariſon. Thus, if we ſay, God is a 
Shield to good Men, it is a Meta- 
pbor; becauſe the Sign of Compariſon 
1s not expreſſed, tho' the Reſemblance, 
which is the Foundation of the Trope, 
is plain: As a Shield guards him that 
bears it againſt the Attacks and Strokes 
of an Enemy; ſo the Providence and 
Favour of Ged protects good Men 
from Malice and Misfortunes. But if 
the Sentence be put thus, God is asa 
Shield to good Men, then it becomes 
a Simile or Compariſon, 80, in ſhort, 
a Metaphor is a ftricter or cloſer Com- 
4/on ; and a Compariſon a looſer 
and leſs compact Metaphor. The Me- 
Zaphor 1s very vigorous. and beautiful 
in that noble Paſſage of my * 
Roſcommon * : 


| -=Who did ever in French Authors ſee 
| The comprehenſive Engliſh Energy ? 


__ ® Efay on W v. 51, '&c. Ws 
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' The weighty Bullion of one ſterling Line, 


rel in Frezch Wire, would chro whole 


1 ſhine. 


This 7 rope m may be taken TIO any 

thing which is the Object of any of 
our Senſes ; but that is generally the 
moſt agrecable and ſprightly, which 


ariſes from the Senſe of Seeing; be- 


cauſe, of all the Senſes, Seeing is the 
moſt perfect and comprehenſive, the 
moſt unweary d and inquiſitive, the 
moſt deſirable and delightful. That 
is a fine Paſſage of the — Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon * © Piety and Vir- 
tile, in Perſons of eminent Place 
1 and Dignity, are ſeated to great 
« Advantage, ſo as ts caſt a Luſtre 
upon their very Place, and, by a 
.* ſtrong Reflexion, double the Beams 
of Majeſty.” This lively Way of 


* 


* 


Expreſſion is of extraordinary Uſe in 


8 of a conſiderable rr 


423 


* Sermons, Folio, Lond. 1 96. p. 45 
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it keeps the Mind pleas'd, and the At- 
tention awake. So, if an Author is 
© | obliged to give a large Account of 
Things plain, and of common Obſery- 
ation, he muſt raiſe and ennoble them 
by ſtrong and graceful Metaphors. _ 
This Rule that Miracle of Reaſon 
and Eloquence Tully has obſerved in 
his elaborate Deſcription of the ſeve- 
ral Parts of this habitable World; in 
his Books concerning the Nature of 
the Gods. So has the Prince of Latin 
Poetry in his accurate Georgics, where 
he has made his meaneſt and coarfeſt 
Subjects fine and admirable by his ju- 
dicious Uſe of Metaphors. The little 
Affairs of Shepherds and Farmers, in 
his perfect Lines, appear with Dig- 
nity. His Deſcriptions make the 
Country a Paradiſe; and his Touch, 
as a noble * Wit expreſſes it, turns 
every thing into Gold. Thoſe are 
admirable and very beautiful Meta- 
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pbors, when the Properties of rational 
Creatures are apply'd to Animals, and 
thoſe of Animals to Plants and Trees: 
This Way of treating a Subject gives 
Life and Beauty to the whole Crea- 
tion. We receive the ſtrongeſt Plea- 
ſure from thoſe bold and comprehen- 
ſive Metaphors; which, beſides the 
Hluſtration of the Subject they are in- 
tended to raiſe and improve, convey 
to us a freſh' and a lively __ 


that i in Spenſer : . 


"Vide e de Vengmace, dle be cold ; 
Were wy, S. ee | 


8; 2. Aiitconr 55 a Continuation 
of ſeveral Metaphors all thro the ſame 
Sentence or Diſcourſe, when one Thing 


is ſaid, end * different i is un- 
does. 


Did A en with thee 
On the ſmooth Surface of a Summer's Sea, 


While 
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While gentle Zepoyn or wa þ profy'ious 
yo _ Gales, a e 6 
i And Fortune's Favour fills | the dne Sails; 
- But would forſake the Ship, and make rbe Shore, 
- When the Winds whiſtle, and the Tempeſis 
l Toar® 5 


The Uſe of ans Alloys y'is to Con- 
vey our Meaning under diſꝑuis d 
Terms, when to ſpeak it out in plain 
may not be ſo ſafe, fo ſeaſonable, or 
effectual upon the Perſon we deſign 
to inſtruct by it. Tis often likewiſe 
uſed for Mupnifitence and Loftineſs, 

to raiſe Wonder, and gratify Curio- 
oy: To prevent Confußon, and Want 
of Conſequenee and Decorum, in a 
Diſcourſe, an Allegory muſt end as it 
began; and the fame Metaphor, 
which warghofen atfirft, be continued 
to the laſt. Several Allegories may be 
ber — into one Diſcourſe at a ſmall 


eee c 


— " * 


prior Heniy and Emma, p. 187. of Poems, 
| Lond 1711. | 
H 4 Diſtance 
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Wi Diſtance one from another; but. eve- | 
4 ry Particular muſt be in a Sentence 
dliſtinet from the reſt, intirely of a 
Piece, and muſt admit nothing fo- 
teign. To this may be referred 4 
lague or Fable, which is aſcribing the 
Actions, Paſſions, and Diſcourle. of 
Mankind 0 che irrational, and.eyen 
inanimate Cxeation, with a Deſign to 
inſtruct and affect 7 80 . an ao 
0. e dextrou damnexed., 1111 


2 


8. 3 Manourner : 1 Trade, -- a 
by ane Name is put fon another, which 
it may properly ſtand for, & reaſon of. 
the near Relation, or mutual Depena. 
ence, there is between both,” 

8 * 8 
| Ons Salle See — the Clowls 
| That hed TR 
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Milton Par. Loſt, IV. 500, 50. 
1 TER. 19 ; 
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The mild and fruitful Showers of 
April have ſuch a certain and ſpeedy 
Influence upon the beautiful Produ- 
ctions of May, that, by the Flowers, 
any Man underſtands thoſe ſoft Rains 
which feed and cheriſh tem. 
By this Trope any of the moſt ſig- 

nificant Circumſtances or Appendages 

of a Thing are put for the Subject or 
chief Thing to which they belong, or : 
on which they depend. "But I think 

this Trope is uſed with much more 
Vigour and eee in the follow- 

mg Caſes : | | 

3 When the e or Counſel 

ſtands for the Action; and what the 
Poet or Hiſtorian deſcribes, he is ſaid 

to do; which is a vehement Way of 
Expreſſion, exceeding the common, as 
much as Action goes beyond Deſerip- 
2 and Life excels Painting. | 


2-04 ap NS Aa ra £14 


Againſt bold Turnus the great Trojan arm, 
Amidſt their Strokes the Poet gets no Harm: ; 
: H 5 Achilles 


3 165; A New Introduction 
_— MALL may in Epic Verſe be ſlain, ©. 6. 


2. When the Name of any Rela- 
Re is put for the Duty which that 
Relation requires, and theBenevalence 
and Tenderneſs which may be ex 
from it. Anacreon + eee of 
Money, ſays, that 0 it there is no 
longer any ſuch thing as Brethren or 
Parents in the World. When the Love 
of Money is the reigning Paſſan in a 
Man, it baniſhes Humanity, confounds 
Right and Diſtindtion, and tramples 


upon the moſt ſacred and endearing 
Relations i in Nature. 


3. Rivers, which contribute ſo 
188 to che Plenty and Pleaſ antneſs 
of a Country, are c mentioned by 
the Poets to expreſs the wholeCountry 
in which they ariſe, or thro which 
yr take their Courſe . A Branch 


1 


c 


* Duden Juvena, Sat. - v. 145. 
+ Ode 46. v. 744, 745 Barnes's Ed. 
4 See Theoc. Idy iv. 6. Virg. G. iy.560, 561. 


of 
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of the Metonymy is.  Antonomaſia, or 
Exchang e: of Fames; which. puts a 

: 5 d an enpbati ical Epi thet, 

Title, or 1 for The, Proper 

27 inguiſhing Name. The 
led for the rincip 
Wy moſt : proper Nan Bethe Ken 
1 5 the Perſon's Country 


'F Ki 
amily, 
| Relation, Profe ion, perl Prat Circum- 
ſtance, . Reſemblance to ſome- other 
Perſon, or from the Virtue or Vice 
for which he is remarkable. Sarda 
2a dal was a Maſter of Debauchery ; : 
Vero, of Cruelty: Therefore to call A. 
very . ape d. Perfon Sor denepatis, 
d. 4 ne Nero, brands them 
auch dee er than barely to call one 
de ah 29 the other cruel. The 
Nearneſs and Co exion of the Names 
is the true [ONE and Reaſon of 80 
Exchange. This muſt be carefully 
obſerved, that e 8 any Epithet, 
add itional Title, or other Denomina- 
tion, excludes the proper and primi- 
tive Name, it ought to ſtart a new 
13 at leaſt; and is then com 
Hs pletely 
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pletely right, and highly agreeable, 
when it carries a fuller Signification, 
and makes up a ſtronger and more 
lively Charaer. This Trope is of very 
great L Uk and Extent; 5 boundleſs 

ce and. Liberty. to 5 Fancy; and 
furniſhes a Man with an unexhauſted 
Plenty of "Notions, and a delightful 
Vari of 1 8 


1 
17 14 
e b 


1 4. SrNEc boch, or ae 
BY is a Trofe which puts the Name 
of the Whole for a Part, or of a Part 

or the Whole; a General for a Parti- 
cular of the ſame Kind, or a Particus 
lar fer a General. By ' this Trope a 
round and certain Number 18 often ſet 
down for an uncertain one. The 

Plural uſed for the Singular generally 
gives an Elevation and Turn of Gran- 
deur to the Diſcourſe, 5 


"Leave Earth, my Muſe, and ſoar 2 deres 
Height: ad 
Ten me what Heroes flew the my Ran, 


4A ? *. FR 
1 » 


Cycnus 


—— 


tothe erz mY I 1 
cu and Mennion, tertible wh Arms! .. 3 : 


| Whete”® tis plain the Poet oy (peaks 
of Achilles; but'he ufes the Plural 
Number to magnify the'Strength and 

Courage of his Hero; and tò ſhew, 
chat one ſuch brave Man is of more 
Value and Importance in War than 
Troops of common Warriors. The 
treacherous Sinon emphatically uſes 

the Plural for the Singular, when he 
would aggravate his Danger of being 
ſacrificed by his Countrymen, and 
raiſe- the Horror of their Oo Horn 
Tore le uman Rites,” 


F 7 31. 
* II 922 11 N # Aa 14 nt - 4 


| YeculedSeotemad Ali which I"eapag 
- 113 TIGHT 3} 
ö 3 a ſingle collatxive Ward 
expreſſes Multitudes with more Clear- 
neſs and Vehemence than Plurals 
would do; as in that Paſſage of He- 
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§ Virg. Ea. ii. 155. | 


rodotus, 


272 A New | Intradullion 
rodotus &, when, Phrynicus repreſent- 
ed "- Deftrudion of „ K on the 
. the Theatre burſt out into 
If the Author aid, all 
the Þ Reople,; in the Theatre. 1 0 out 
into Tears, ho ſees not; that the Ex- 
pr fon. would have been compara- 
tively loge and Janguid? | 
But, whether Plurals be uſed for 
Singulars, gr on the ann, hor” 
is need. of Judgment, and 1 
Ligeratign, to diſcern that (Ip of 
Speaking preferred to the other be, in 
Place, and; 


upon that Occafion 
more proper and beautiful : That it 
more ſtron gly deſeribe the Paſſion, 
more agreeably diverſify and adorn 
. 1 Sar more On con- 
af the Reader. 424124) 


. 5: med is 2 „ Trope Wi 
goes beyond the Bounds of ſtrict 
| Truth, in repreſentis ng g Thi, ngs greater 


Lib. vi. p. 341. 


or 
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or PR... better or- wor ſe, than really 
they are, in order to raiſe Admiration. 
or Ws: Fear or Cen. 


— Camilla mh 
RE ihe Winds i in Speed upon the Plain, 


Flew oO er the Fields, nor boy the bearded 
Grain: 

She ſwept che Seas, and, as the kim along, 

Her flying: Feet een) on Billows es.” 4 


 Humen Nature! is \ ſeldom. content 
with Things as they are, but is apt 
to magnify what it admires to the 
Height of Wonder; and fink what it 
deſpiſes or hates to the loweſt Degree 
of Contempt. Things elt new, 
and admirable, 3 pleaſe 25 
Mind of Man; but e 

in gaudy Ornaments, and a 5 
feit Sublime, give the utmoſt Averſion 


en OOO TT MAT TU EE 
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to a Man of clear Reaſon, and elegant 
Taſte, Therefore Temper and Judg- 
ment are to be uſed in both Branches 
of this Trepe, in Exceſs and Defect; 

that we neither fly too high, nor ſink 
too low; that we neither mifapply, 
nor carry too far, our Wonders and 
Praiſes, nor our Contempt and In- 
vectives. For, to admire worthleſs 
Things, and deſpiſe Excellencies, is 
a he Sign of Weakneſs and Stupi- | 
dity ; and, in the latter Cafe, of Ill- 
nature and Malice beſides. There 
ate various Ways of expreſſing an 
1Hyperbole : I ſhall name © three, which 
92 40 to be the yy og I 


11 In plats bad direct Twin which | 
*@ exceed the Strictneſs of Truth: 


The Giant” 8 Jofry Head o ertops the Clouds . 


2. By Similitude or Compariſon. 


* 


It 
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1. ſeems a if the chat again . 
Wee rooted up, and Juſtled in the Main: 


* pin e deinen Mountains 
mo meer! 8 1 ** 10 


Such is the. «fil Encounter of the e fees · 9 


2 By a n Metaphor": As Fg 
Puet, in the Place above- mention d, 

inſteadof ſaying, that Camilla ran very 
ſwiftly, heightens the Expreſſion, and 
makes her fly. Two or three of theſe 
Tropes added together, raiſe our Won- 
der and Pleaſure, by carrying up the 
Diſcourſe to the utmoſt Point of Sub- 
limity. Pindar, ſpeaking of Hercules 
invading the Inhabitants of Cos, ſays, 
that Heros Attack upon them was 
not ItKE. Winds, 0 r Seas, r Fire, but 
like a Thunderbolt; as if the Fury 
of tboſe was leſs, of this. only equal. 

There are the ſame Steps and Degrees 
of ſinking what is to be rendered con- 


** 


" * Drjden's Virgil, En. viii. "8h 698? 8 
b temptible 


tat he m 


4 4 | Now TuroduBien 
temptible and ridicul ous, as 2 raiſing 
what ſhould appear great and wonder- 
ful, Tis a bold Trope, and muſt be 
uſed with Caution and Judgment. In 
comical Characters, and Pieces of Hu- 
mour and Drollery, more Liberty is al- 
lowed than in ſerious and grave Sub- 
jects. Not only Plautus in the Cha- 
racter of Euclio q, but Horacein the De- 
ſeription of his Mi ſer , runs the Mat- 
78 to a er of Ex AR he {EI | 
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T "$16. Inonv. is.a „Te 0 
Man: ſpeaks contrary. to his Thoughts, 
| ak qwith- more Force 

and Advantage. As when a natori- 
dus Villain is ſcornfully compliment- 
ed with the Titles of a very honeſt 
and excellent Perſon. The Character 

of the Perſon iranicalhj commended, 
_ the Air of Contempt that appears in 
the Speaker or Writer, and the Exor- 
JON hay De > N N 
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1 oY I Sat. 2. 3. 
of ciently 


* 


— 


Milton repreſents God Almighty ad- 
i dreſſing his bleſſed Son upon the Re. 
volt of Lucifer, and lau ghing to Scorn 

the Attempts of thoſe moſt ungrate- 
aeg Be dna 


7 * 
＋ 


. Son Tou in whom my Glory I behold- 
13 full Reſplendence, Heir of all my Might, 
_ Nearly it now concerns Us to be fure | 
Ot our Oranipotence#*! © _ 


This Way of. Expreſſion has great 
Force in correcting Vice and Hypo- 
crify, and daſhing Vanity and Impu- 
dence out of Countenance, To dreſs 
up a ſcandalous Wretch in all the Vir- 
tues and amiable I that are 
directly contrary to the vicious and 
ugly Diſpoſitions which have render d 
him infamous, only makes him ex- 
ceſſively ridiculous in thoſe mock 


* Parad. Loſt, V. v. 719, Ke. | 
8 Ornaments; 
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ſes him for a public Mark of Deriſion. 
Falſe and unmerited Praiſe laſhes an 


Offender with double Severity, and 


ſets his Crimes in a glaring Light. A 
lively and agreeable Kind of this Trope 
is ironical Exhortation : By this, when 


a Man has largely reckoned up the 


Inconveniencies and Miſchiefs that at- 
tend any Practice, or Way of Living, 
he concludes wi ich feign'd Encourage- 
ment and Advice to act after that 
manner, and pred that very Courſe 
of Life. 

So when Horace * bas beautifully 
Acſcribed the Tumults, Noiſe, and 
Dangers, of Rome, he cloſes his De- 
Rin with this 8 Applica- 


ws 


« 
F 


"Go x now, and Nady tuneful Verſe at bine! 


When a dying or dead Perſon i is in- 
ſulted with — and ironical Tart- 


— 


4 1 — 


. Ep. ii. 2. 6 ig 
erent neſs, 


. Guben and more effectually expo- 


* 
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neſs, tis uſually called a Sarcaſin, 


which proceeds from Heat of Blood, 
Eagerneſs of Reſentment, and that 


| Arrogance and Pride which poſſeſſes 


the Heart of Man upon Victory and 


.. Succeſs. Cuſtom has prevailed, that 
any keen Saying, which has the true 


Point of Satire, ad e euts eier is * 


a n 


Had Cain been Scot, God would bave change 
n 


Not baniſh'd him; but 8 confi'd bim 
kme | 


8 or Abuſe, 15 


4 8177 Trope, which borrows the Name 


of one Thing to expreſs another Thing; 


awhich either has no proper Name 0 


its own ; or, if it bas, the borrowd 
Name is more ſurprifing and accept- 
able by its Boldneſs and Novelty. 
Milton's Deſcription of Raphael's 


Deſcent from the Empyreal Heaven 


— * i : 4 — 
1 at I) e * 


* Cleareland. 
to 
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to Paradi ſe, affords us a beautiful Ex- 
ample 0 ofthis Trope this hit Way : 


| Down —— 5 in F light, 
He RP and, thro” the vaſt Ethereal Sky, 
Sails between Worlds and Werlds— 2. 


The f firſt Way Hud; this Trope may 
be illuſtrated by this Inſtance. A Par- 
ricide is ſtrictly and properly a Mur- 
derer of his Father; but there is no 
appropriate and authorized Name in 
Engliſh for a Murderer of his Mo- 
ther, Brother, Siſter, Sc. Therefore 


we call all thoſe bloody unnatural © 


Wretches by the Name of Parricide. 
And tho at firſt there be a ſeeming 
Impropriety irfthe Word fo apply'd ; 

yet, upon a little Confideration, we 
find, that the Senſe-runs clear, and the 
Connexion i is juſt and obvious. Tis 
no Treſpaſs againſt Reaſon, and Pro- 
| Pie of Language, to give 28 ſame 


K n 


C — * N 
odious 
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odious Name to Monſters, who are in- 
volved in the ſame enormous Guilt. 

By this ſhort Account tis plain, that 
there is a general Analogy and Rela- 
tion between all Tropes; and that in 
all of them a Man uſes a foreign or 
ſtrange Word, inſtead of a proper one; 
and therefore ſays one Thing, and 
means ſomething different. When he 
_ Mays one Thing, and means another 
almoſt the ſame, tis a Synecdoche or 
Comprehen/ion : When he ſays one 
Thing, and means another mutually 
depending, tis a Mefonymy : When 
he ſays one Thing, and means another 
oppoſite or contrary, tis an Irony: 
When he ſays one Thing, and means 
another like to it, it is a Metaphor : A 
Metaphor continued and often repeated 
becomes an Allegory : A Metaphor car- 
ry d to a great Degree of Boldneſs is 
an Hyperbole ; and when at firſt Sound 
it ſeems a little harſh and ſhocking, 
and may be imagined to carry ſome 
Impropriety in it, tis a Catachrejis. 


—. 


CHAP. 
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Cnar, 1 1 0 


Giving an e 45 the Nature, 
Neceſſity, . and. vo f Fi WE)? in 


et 3 


4 
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3 Nec e 
From the ordinary and 
. oh plain Way, and more 
"Inphatical; ; expreſſing a Paſſion, or 
containing a Beauty. 

The beſt and molt. lively Figures 
do both. The Impreſſions of Won- 
der, Love, Hatred, 'Fear, Hope Sc. 
made upon the Soul of Man, 5 "cha- 
raterized and communicated by Fi- 
gures ; which are the Language. of 
the Paſſions, God has planted: theſe 
Paſſions in our Nature, to put us up- 
on exerting all our Abilitics and 
Powers to guard our ſelves againſt 
Miſchiefs and Dangers ; ; and to. at- 
tain Things which are ſerviceable to 
our- Preſervation and Pleaſure. 


The 
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The Soul has ſuch a mighty Com- 
mand over that curious Organ the hu- 
man Body, that it can make all the 
— upon it (while it is in 
Health and Harmony), whereby all 
the different Aﬀetti ons and , Paſſions 
are expreſs'd. It can, by its ſovereign 
Pleaſure, ſo move and alter the Blood 
and Spirits, ſo contract or relax the 
Nerves, that, in Sorrow, a Deadneſs 
and Heavineſs ſhall make the Coun- 
tenance lour : In Anger, a brutal 
Fierceneſs ſhall. inflame the Eyes; and 
ruffle the Looks into Deformity: In 
Joy and Chearfulneſs, a a ſprightly 
Gaiety ſhall ſmile in the Eye, and en- 
liven every Feature. The Soul like- 
wiſe tunes the Organs of Speech, and 
ſets them to that Key which will-moſt 
effectually expreſs her preſent Senti- 
ments: S0 that, in Joy, the Voice 
by ſhall. be tender, flowing, and raptu- 
rous; in Anger, ſhrill, 'eager,. and 
fall- of. Breaks; in 2 h con- 
fag, and een 


by RY | E * * . 4 
SN. » 2. 
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mY 4 „Tus Ncceſiy of . — 
may appear from the eee Rea- 

ſons : . 
I. Without Figures you cannot de- 
Lorie a Man in a Paſſion; becauſe a 
Man in a cool and ſedate Temper is 
quite another Thing fromhimſelf un- 
der a Commotion, and vehement Diſ- 
turbance. His Eyes, His Motions 
and Expreſſions, are intirely different; 
and why ſhould not the Deſeription 
of him in ſuch contrary Poſtures be 
ſo? Nay, the ſeveral Paſſions muſt 
be as carefully diſtinguiſhed as a State 
of Indolence and Tranquillity frem 
any one Paſſion. For Inſtance, the 
ſame Hector taking Leave of his Lady, 
and only Son, and after purſuing the 
Greeks with Fire and Sword to their 
Ships, muſt be painted with very dif- 
ferent Colours. There he muſt lay 
aſide all the Fierceneſs and Terrors 
of the Warrior, and appear with all 
the Condeſcenſion and Goodneſs of a 
tender * and indulgent 2 2 
ere 


C7 


»S 
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Here he muſt reſume all his military 


Ardour ; a noble Rage mult ſparkle 


in his Face, and his very Smiles muſt 
be terrible. 


If Writers and Speakers idefire to 


affect their Readers and Hearers, they 


muſt not only appear to be concern d, | 


but muſt really be ſo. 


When a Man is vehemently moved 
with the Paſſion which he would in- 
ſpire other People with, he ſpeaks 
with Spirit and Energy; and will na- 
turally break out into ſtrong Figures, 
and all the ſuitable and moving Ex- 
preſſions of an undiſſembled Elo 
quence. Unlearned People, in Grief, 
Anger, Joy, Sc. utter their Paſſion | 
with more Vehemence and Fluency 
than the moſt learned, who are not 
heartily intereſted in the Matter, nor 
throughly warm'd with the Paſſion 
which they deſctibe. What the 
Speaker is, for the moſt part the Au- 


dience will be: If he be zcalouſly 


concern'd, they will be attentive ; if 
he be indifferent, they will be per- 
i2 Kaiy 
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&Qly careleſs and cold. Fire kindles 
Pie; Life and Heat in the Speaker 
enliven and inſpirit the Reader. As 
we ſee by common Experience, that 

one very gay and pleaſant Perſon pro- 


| pagates his chearful Humour where-. 


ever he comes; and gives a Vivacity 
to a whole Company; ſo, on the con- 
trary, a ſour and ſullen Wretch damps 


the Livelineſs of all about him, and 


infects them with his own melancholy 


and gloomy. Temper. 
3. Figures are highly ſerviceable to 


clear difficult Truths; to make a Style 
1 and pathctical ; and to awa- 


ken and fix Attention. But of this. 
more in our particular Accounts of 


the Figures 1 


5. 31 SHALL now only mention 
ſome of the Directions which are 
given by our great Maſters for the 
prudent and proper Uſe of Figures. 

1. Let your Diſcourſe always be 


founded upon Nature and Senſe. ſu ot; 
9 


ported wi drang Reaſon and Pr 
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and then add the Ornaments and 
Heightening of Figures. A Man of 
Clear Underſtanding will deſpiſe the 
Flouriſh of Figures, that has not ſolid 
Senſe 3 and Pomp of Words, that 
wants Truth and Subſtance of Things: 
The regular Way is to inform the 
Fudgment, and then to raife the Pa/- 
ons. When your Hearer is ſatisfy d 
with your Argument, he is then at 
leiſure to indulge his Paſſians; and 
your Eloquence, and pathetical A- 
dreſs, will fcarce fail to have Power 
and Prevalence over him. 
2. Be ſparing in the Uſe of Figures. 
A Paſſion deſcribed in a Multitude of 
Words, and carry'd on to a diſpro- 
portionate Length, fails of the End 
propos'd, and tires inſtead of pleaſing. 
Contract your Force into a moderate 
Compaſs; and be nervous rather than 
copious : But if at any time there be 
Occaſion for you to indulge a Copiouſ- 
neſs of Style, beware it does not run. 
into Looſeneſs and Luxuriance.. 
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Figures muſt not beover-adorn'd, 


nor affectedly labour d, and rang d 
into nice and ſerupulous Periods. By 
Affectation and Shew of Art, the 
Orator, betrays and expoſes himſelf; 

and *tis apparent, that he is rather 
ambitious to ſet off. his Parts and Wit, 

than that he expreſſes his ſincere Con- 


cern and Paſſion. His, Hearer will 


deſpiſe him as a Trifler, and hate his 
Hypocriſy, who attempts to delude 
him with falſe Reaſoning; and per- 

ſuade him to the Belief of what he 
himſelf does not believe. Therefore 
he will ſtand upon his Guard againſt 
a Man whom 1 ſuſpects to have 
Deſigns upon him; and who pro- 
proſes to triumph over his Weakneſs. 
Sprig htlineſs of Thought, and Subli- 
mity of Senſe, moſt naturally produce 
vigorous and tranſporting Figures; and 
moſt beautifully conceal the Art, which 
muſt be uſed in cloathing them in 
ſuitable Expreſſions. The Thought 
is ſo bri 5 wi and the Turn of the Pe 
_ riod ſo oe, chat the Hearer is not 


K 2 | a Ware 


i cw 
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aware of their Contrivance, and there- 
fore is more Ae y influenced 


* ; their Force. 


— — — —— 


2 — — 
- 


CHAP. IV. 


- > 5 


Gr: ving 4 parti e Account f 2 
chief and moſt moving Figures of 
* 


Þ xXCLAMATION is 4 Fi. 
| gure that expreſſes the' 


GET Breaking out and Vebe- 
meuce * any Pain. 


0 unexpected Stroke, worſe than of Death! 5 

Muſt 1 thus leave thee, Paradiſe ? Thus leave 
Mech native Soil; 5: theſe happy Walks and- 
Shades, 

Fit Haunt of Gods * 


* Milton's Parad. Loft; II. v. 268, Kc. 
$4 14 Some 
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Some Figures are the proper Lan- 
guage of ſome particular Paſſions; 
but this expreſſes them all. Tis the 
Voice of Nature, when ſhe is in Con- 
cern and Tranſport. The Soul, being 
vehemently moved, raiſes the animal 
Spirits; which, paſſing thro' the Cha- 
nels of the Body, 10% into the Muſ- 
cles that are 8 the Organs of the 
Voice, and ſtreighten the Paſſage of the 
Words; ſo that the Paſſion. preſſes 
them out with greater Force and Im- 
petuouſneſs. The Paſſion of Androma- 
che, upon the News of her So Pie 
ſentenced to be thrown from à Preci- 
pice, and daſh'd in Pieces, and that of 
Hecuba upon the View of his mangled 
Body, are as maſterly Touches as any 
in Ewripides* : On that Occaſion the 
Tragic Muſe put on her Robe of 
deepeſt Rows: and deplored the 
untimely and cruel Fate of the Royal 
Innocent in the tendereſt and moſt 
melting Strains of Sorrow, 


 ® Troades, 735, Ac. 1167, Ke. 


. 
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8.2. eder expreſſes the Debate 
of the Mind with itſelf upon a preſ- 
ſing Difficulty. A Man in a ſevere 
Streight and Perplexity firſt takes upone 
Refolution, and then lays it aſide; 

_ om” thinks another Method more 
convenient, and then changes again. 
He is toſs d to-and-fro with ſtrong 
Tides of Paſſion; and at laſt, after 
terrible Struggles, ſcarce fixes up- 
on a final Determination, Thus. 
Dido, upon the Departure of her 
Lover: 


What ſhall 1 do? What Succour can 1 find? 
Become a Suppliant to Hiarbas Pride ?. A 
And rake my Turn to court, and be deny'd: a 
Stall T with this ungrateful Trojan 905 
Forſake an Empire, and attend 4 Foe?* 

Or with my Fleet their flying Sails-pugſue ? 


fs 15 Rither 
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Rather with Steel thy guilty Breaſt invade. 
Ag, take . the Forrune thou, 5 haft 


made ®.., mu it iw bi, el 

3 £ 

This Figuits 30 the Soul in. 

eager Attention, and moves all <5 

Tenderneſs and e lor, an 
e e 5 


. * 
5 i * F - R 8 
4 Fi d s — 3 | | . y 8. x — 


1 8 3. owner rb Fs. 4 Figure - 
whereby a Man earneftly” retrats. 
and recals . be e 2 or re- 
— e 


1 
* 


— Firſt and laſt 
On me, me only, as the Source and Spring: 
Of all Corruption, all. the Bang lights due: 
So wight the Wrath! Fond Wiſh! Coulaſt 
Thou er | 
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| Thar Burden, heavier than the Earth to bear; 
Than all the World much heavier * . 


When what. an Author had ſaid 
appears too much, he abates it by 
correcting himſelf, and uſing ſome 
leſſening Expreſſion. What is it then 
can give Men the Heart and Cou- 
rage; but I recal that Word, becauſe 
it is not true Courage, but Fool- 
hardineſs, to outbrave the Judgments 
of God +2 When what has been faid 
appears too little, he ſtrengthens the 
Expreſſion, and inlarges the Thought. 
Dis was a great Trouble to me, but 
#hat much more, that before my Face 
they thus entertain d, careſs d and 
kiſs d my Enemy: My Enemy, 8 
ſay? Nay, the Enemy af the Laws, 
the Courts of bier: of Peace, his 
Country, and all! good Men F. An 
Autbor thus correcting and checking 
himſelf, n Cavils and Obe b 


— 


— - 


Adam in Milt N Loſt, xX. 851, be.. : 
12 * N 1 . 7 bet WER” 
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jections; and, by the unexpected 
Quickneſs of the Recollection and 
Turn, pleaſingly ſurpriſes the Reader, 
ind all of a fudden fires him with 
his own Paſſion. The Height of 
this Figure is, when a Perſon, have- 
Ing lately declared an Taclination to. 
a Thing, preſently rejects it with 


Herror, and vows int it with. 
Imprecations. 


But may J firſt in op ning Farth aal TY 
Or to Ny loweſt Hell be e 


$4. 4 Wo 


Keel my Honour wound, or. "break ay) 
J Faith“! 8 8 


F. 4. SUrPRESSION fa Figure, 
whereby a Perſon in Rage, or other | 
Difturbance of Mind, ſpeaks not out” 


all be means, but. dden akt 
* Diſcourſe, * 7 LA 


A 


—_ 
w 


T% Das: in Lr. vis Za, Fog 'T 
| 5 The 


nite CLA 88108. 10 5 
The Gentleman in Terence, ex- 
wendy incens'd againſt his Adverſa- 
ry, only accoſts him with this abrupt 
Saying; TB of all!, The Exceſs of 
his Indignation and Rage choaked the 
Paſſage of his Voice, and would not 
ſuffer him to utter the reſt. But! in 
theſe Caſes, tho the D Diſcourſe i is not 
complete, the Meaning is readily un- 
derſtood; and the Evidence of the 
Thought ben en the Defect of 
Words. 
Suppreſſion ſoinetirties proceeds jr 
Modeſty, and Fear of ' uttering g any. 
_ on m and oben Sonnd. 


2 


ee 155 ben an Author 
pretends,” that be conceals and omits. F 
what \he- declares. I do not mention 
my Adverfaty's ſcandalous Gluttony 
and Drunkenneſs ; 1 take no Notice 
of his brutal Luſts; T fay not 4 8yl- 
laable of his Treachery „Malice, and 
Cruelty. In eager Po lon and Con- 
teſts Variety of Arguments croud into 
EE Thoughts)" buth he is ſo * 

Ton an 
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and diſturb'd, that he cannot regularly 
inlarge upon them. Beſides, he has 
ſome Fear, that if he ſhould ſay all his 
Indignation would dictate, kn might 
treſpaſs upon the Patience of his Hear- 
b. Wes he only gives ſhorter 
Hints, and pretends that Time and Re- 
verence for them will not allow him to 
be more copious and expreſs. This Fi- 
gure is ſerviceable toan Orator, in pro- 
poſing his weaker Arguments; which 
yet he knows lie more level to the Ca- 
_ pacities of ſome Part of his Audience; 
which he defires to have an Intereſt in: 
Therefore he does not quite omit them, 
becauſe they may make Impreſſions 
on thoſe People to his Advantage: And 
yet he mentions. them with an Air of 
Madeſty, and Caution, left be ſhould 
_ diſguſt! . Si Fart of his Audfence, 
to whom. they don't appear —_— 
Force. and. Convidtion,. I 2711 

This Figure is related to the ny. 
Tully in his firſt Oratian againſt Ca 
tiline points it at that Menfter with a 
juſt eve and sale e 


— — 
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What l When upon the Death of 
your former Wife, you had made 
Room in your Houſe for a new Mar- 
riage, did not you enhance and con- 
ſummate that Deed of Harror with 
another Piece of Wickedneſs mon- 
ſtrous and incredible? Which I paſs 
by, and am willing it ſhould be ſup- 
preſs d in Silence, leſt: it ſhould: be 
thought, either that ſuch an outrageous 
— 25 could be committed in this 
City; or, if committed, could be car- 
* of with mn 


5. Py AvpREss or Apblrophe i mY 
when in a  vehement Commotion a 


Man turns himſelf on all des, and 
applies to the Living and Dead, ts. 
_— and m to Bal, | Groves, 


As T7 2 
1 


. 


a 0 Woods o Fenn, hau Du 
dente 
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TO anſwer, and reſound far other Song *: 


| When the Paſſion i 1s violent, it ** 
break out, and diſcharge itſelf. . By 
this Figure the Perſon mov'd deſires: 
to intereſt. aniverſal Nature in his: 
Cauſe; and appeals to all the Crea- 
tion for the Juſtneſs of his Tranſport. 
Adams Morning Hymn in Milton, 
is a Chain and Continuation of the 
moſt: beautiful and charming Apo- 
Aropbes; tis an aſtoniſhing Flight of 
Poetry in Imitation of the inſpir'd 
Writers, and can ſcarce be outdone 
by human INK. 1. al fog d 
When the Parteulddrefs a Muſe, or 

ine divine Power, to aſſiſt and direct 
them, this kind of Apoſtropbe, or Pee 
tical Prayer, is called Invocation: By 
which they gain Eſteem both tò their 
Perſons and Poems: They are look'd: 
upon as favour d, their Ta as in- 


. _ Heaven, In eee of 


Adam in Milt. 3 * X. 860, &. 
Far. Loſt. V. 153, &c. 


f their 
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their Poems they often repeat theſe 
pious Addreſſes'; eſpecially when a 
Difficulty ariſes, that ſurmounts hu- 
manPower, or a Secret is to be reveal d, 
that could not be found out by human 
Sagacity. Theſe [nvocations, repeat- 
ed at feaſonable Diſtances, and upon 
| Occaſions that require them, diver- 
ſify the Manner of the Style, refreſh 
the Reader after a long Narration, 
and gratify him with Change and 
Novelty. 

A Species of this Hure TI. take 
Communication to be, whenthe S peaker 
applies to bis Judges and Hearers, aud 
intreats their Opinion upon the Queſtion 
in Debate. By this a Man declares 
his hearty and unfeign'd Concern for 
the Cauſe, and pays Deference and 
Honour to thoſe he addreſſes; they 

are pleas'd with his Modeſty and 

Submiſſion, and fo inclin'd to hear 

and judge with Favour. There is a 

ſort. of Communication. ſomething. dif- 

ferent from this, when a Per ſon ex- 

exſes his Conduct, gives Reaſons for 15 
4 
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and appeals:o-thofe about him, ker 

9 be not Jatiyfolfory... WY aro 
What ſhould Ido 5 Whileherel Was e 

No Glympſe of godlike Liberty remain'd : 

| Nor could I hope, in any Place but There, 

Io find a God o preſent to my Pray'r * . 4 


% 
4 » 
ſe 


7. SusrENSION begins alta car- 
ries on a Period or Di/ "ge the cha 
Manner as pleaſes the Reader all a 2 
and hgeps him in E xpeFtation. of of [ome 
confiderable Thing in the Concluſion, 
With What infinite Sweetnefs does 
24 carry on, with what grateful 
ns. Fil cloſe up, that raptyrous 

peech to Adam, worthy an Inhabit- 
5 ot of | Farad e, 0 the A” 3 
Innocence! | 


| Sweet is the Breath of dic. Ge. 
But dicker Breath of n when the aſcends 


$74 i 
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With Charm of earlieſt Birds, nor riſing Sun 
In this delightful Land, norHerb,Fruit, Flow'r, 
Gliſt'ring with Dew, nor Fragrance after 
Show'rs, W | 
| Nor grateful Ev'ning mild, nor ſilent Night 
With this her ſolemn Bird, nor Walk by Noon, 
Nor glitt ring Star- light without thee 
is ſweet *. "PEN 


This beautiful Figure makes Peo- 
ple attentive; and when it is perfect, 
as here, amply rewards the cloſeſt At- 
tention. Great Care muſt be taken, 
that the Expectation which is rais d, 
be not diſappointed: For nothing is 
more vain and contemptible than to 
promiſe much, and perform nothing; 
to uſher in an errant Trifle with the 
Formality of Preface, and ſolemn 
Preparation. wn e 
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Inverſion is a Branch of this lively 
Figure: Whichis, when the plain Or- 
der of a Sentence is advantageouſly 
tranſpos d, to give Vigour and Variety 
to it; and to Recep the Mind in an 
agreeable Sufpenſe, and Expectation 
4 a marvelous Turn and Conclufion.- 

It is a conſiderable Beauty and 
Grace of Speech, either in Verſe or 
| Proſe, when we have 1 it from an * 
Genius. 


That "AY in the Beg pinning 
of Virgil's eighth Paſtoral, is brought 


in by the excellent . oa 
Cambray as emp an 


| Paſtorum Muſam Damonis & Alpheſiberi, 
is Immemor berbarum quos eſt mirata j juvenca 
#: Certantes; quorum aupefactæ carmine Iynces; 3 
"I Er murara ſuos requierunt flumina curſus: 
Damonis Muſam dicemus & Alpheſibcei. 


Take away this Inver/ion, ſays that 
great and good Man, and place the 
Words. 
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Words in the Order of Grammar, N 
and you'll take away all their Motion 


and . their Grace, and their 


8. 8. . is, when the 
Writer or Orator raiſes Queſtions, and. 


returns Anſwers ; not as if he was in nn 
a. Speech, or continu'd Diſcourſe, but [| | 
in Dialogue or Conference with his 1 


Reader, en, or Adver/ary. 


| 
ILY Nell me, will! you g0 about, and | J 
ce aſk one another what News? What = 


<< can be more aſtoniſhing News than 


de this, that the Man of Macedon. 9 j 
1 makes War upon the Athenians, |. i 
* and diſpoſes the Affairs of Greece? . 1 
Is Philip dead? No; but he's ſick. | 
* What lignifies it to you, whether | 1 
<« he be dead or alive? For if any 1 
« thing happen to this Philip, you'll 4 
© ee raiſe up another x. l. | 
| 1 
* Demoſthenes quoted by Longinus. I ; 

All | 

16 

|| 

| 
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All this, deliver'd without Interro- 
gation, had been faint and ineffectual; 
but the Suddenneſs and Fervor f 


veſtion and Anſwer imitates the 
Tranſport of Paſſion; makes the Diſ- 
courſe to ſound with Probability, and 
to be heard with Attention, What 
is ſaid after ſuch a warm and eager 
Manner, does not ſeem the Effect of 
Study and Premeditation, but the na- 
tural Reſult and Effuſion of a Man's 
unfeign'd Concern. 'The Orator con- 
ceals his Art and Deſign, and ſo gains 
the Eſteem of the Audience for his 
Sincerity and Heartineſs; they lie open 
to him, and are carry'd along with 
the Torrent of his Paſſion, and reſiſt- 
leſs Eloquence. Scarce any Paſſion 
can be nam d but may be put into the 
Form of Interrogation, and may 
9 with Beauty and Advantage i in 


— on is nearly related to 5 
this 
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Whereby the injur'd Perſon urges the 
Offender with all the proper Que- 
ſtions he thinks can be propos d, and 
pleads with him from all the Topics 
of Reaſon; that he may convince him 
of his Injuſtice, and make him aſham'd 
of his Folly and Ingratitude; that he 
may beat him off his Excuſes, and 
Pleas of Abatement; that he may re- 
duce him to an ingenuous Promiſe, 
and ſteady Reſolution, for the future) 
to obſerve his Duty, _ c & 


For what have you left un- 
« attempted, what have you 
« efteem'd facred, theſe late Days? 
« What Names ſhall I beſtow 
« on this Afembly ? Shall I call 
« you Soldiers, who have befieg'd 
© your General, and Emperor's 
c Son, with Trenches and Arms? 

8 -who-o-contemptuontly 
9 inen the Authority of the Senare? 
* Nay, more, you have even violated 
4 *© the ce Kh of Enemies the e 

1 F cc 3 


AN Introduction 
4 2 of Embaſſadors, . 170 _ 
< of Nations *.” 


F. Pabvzirion is, when an Au- 
thor 4 255 an Objecti on, wohich be fore- 

ſees may be made againſt any thing he 
affirms,  defires, or adviſes 70 and 
gives an 9 to it. * 


What then remains ? Are we depri d of Will 
- Muſt we not ask, for fear of asking Ill? 
Receive my Counſel, and ſecurely move 
Intruſt thy Fortune to the Pow'rs above. 
Leave God to manage for thee,” and o grant 
What His unerring Wiſdom ſees thee want 4 


This generall gets the Author the 
Reputation of 8 and Care; of 


Diligence, and a generous Aſſurance 
of the Reaſon and Juthce of his Cauſe. 


r at. ove. aa 2 


| 1 % . SES & 7 1 1 


* Gernanics; in his izt de 15 — 2A 5897 
diert, Tacit. Annal. I. 27. &. See alſo Scipio's noble 
Speech to the Mutineers at Sucro, Liv. Vol. EL lib, 28. 
60. Ed. Hearne. 
of Dryd. Juv. Sat. 10. v. 246, be. 


When 
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When he puts the Objections againſt 
himſelf in their full Force, it is plain, 
that he does not fear the cleareſt Light, 
nor decline the ſtricteſt Examination. 
By it likewiſe ſome Advantage is gain'd 
over an Adverſary : He is foreſtall'd 
and prevented in his Exceptions; and 
either filenc'd, or oblig'd to a Repeti- 
tion ; which is not ſo grateful as the 
Mention of a Thing freſh and un- 
touch'd. 

To this Figure may be referr'd 
Premunition, whereby the Speaker, 
eſpecially in the Entrance and Begin- 
ning of his Diſcourſe, cautiouſly 
guards himſelf againſt Prejudice and 
Miſapprehenſion; that he may neither 
leflen his Intereſt with his Friends, 
nor inflame the Malice, and increaſe 


the Power, of thoſe who watch to Go 
him Miſchief. 


8. 10. Concess10N freely allows 
ſomething that yet might bear ſome 
Diſpute, to obtain ſomething that a 

* Man 
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Man would have granted to him, and 
which be thinks cannot fairly be de- 
ny' d. 

” This Figure i is ſometimes favourable 
in the Beginning, but ſevere and cut- 
ting in the Cloſe ; as Tully upon the 
Greeks — « allow the Greeks 
© Learning and Skill in manySciences; 
* Sharpneſs of Wit, and Fluency of 
* Tongue; and if you praife them 
& for any other Excellencies, I ſhall 
not much contradict you; but that 
* Nation was never eminent for Ten- 
* derneſs of Conſcience, and Regard 

« to Faith and Truth.” Sometimes 
the firſt Parts are fretting and ſevere, 
but the Concluſion healing —< 1 
de am, Sir, Iown, a Pimp, the com- 
ce mon Bane of V outh, a perjur'd Vil- 
&« lain, a very Peſt; but 1 never did 
« you any Injury *. ” The Shew of 
Candor and Veracity a Man makes wd 


ge EI 
lt. 
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 ®*Sanniq 7s Eſchinus is Terence Adelph. 2. 1. 34, 
. | 


this 
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this Figure in frankly granting ſo 
much, removes from him the S ſpi- 
cion of Partiality ; and gives him 
more Credit and Authority in what he 
denies. „ | 

Another fort of Conceſſion is, when, 
fearing we cannot obtain all we deſire, 
we give up one Part to carry the reſt, 
When Dido deſpairs of prevailing 
with Æneas to ſettle with her at Car- 
thage, ſhe only intreats he would ſtay 
a little longer, toallow her ſome Time 
to aſſwage her Grief, and prepare to 
bear his Departure. 


The Nuptials he diſclaims, I urge no more; 
Let him purſue the promis'd Latian Shore. 

A ſhort Delay is all I ask him now, 

A Pauſe of Grief, an Interval from Woe “. 


Tis by this Figure that oppreſs'd 
People, in the Extremity of their 


— 


— 1 


— 


* Dryd, Virg. Zn. IV. | 
+ In. 
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Indignation, provoke their Enemies 
to do them all the Miſchief they can, 
and proceed {till to farther Degrees of 
Barbarity ; that ſuch lively Repreſen- 
tations of their Injuſtice and Cruelty 
may ſtrike them with Horror and 
Shame, and diſpoſe them to relent. 
The Complaints and Upbraidings of 
jarring Friends and Lovers are moſt 
emphatically expreſs d in this Figure: 
The Deſign of which is to give the 
guilty Perſon a deep Senſe of his 
Unkindneſs, and to kindle all the old 


Paſſion and 'Tendernefs. 


Proceed, inhuman Parent, in thy Scorn, 


Root up my Trees, with Blights Mt my 


Corn; 
My Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn: 
Let looſe thy Rage, let all thy Spite be ſhown ; 


Since thus thy Hate purſues the Praiſes 1 thy 
on *. 


DPryden's Virgil, G. IV. 329, &c. 


pu Þ 
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To this Figure may be referr d 
that eloquent Inſinuation, whereby 
the Orator, after he has us'd all his 
Arguments to perſuade his Hearers, 
as it were, once more ſets them at 
Liberty, and leaves them to their own 
Election; it being the Nature of Man 
to ſtick more ſtedfaſtly to what is not 
violently impos'd, but is our own 
free and deliberate Choice. If it 
ſeem evil unto you to ſerve the Lord, 
chuſe you this Day whom you will 
ſerve * . When the great Fo/bua had, 
under God, in the moſt aitoniſhing 
Manner conquer'd the People of Ca- 
naan, and conducted the Maelites 
into their Land; he exhorts them to 
a ſteady Adherence to the Worihip 
of the true God, who had fo viſibly 
appeard for them, and made them 
ſo gloriouſly triumph over their Ene- 
mies. In the Concluſion ofthis Speech, 


well knowing the Advantage and 
Merits of his Cauſe, and that he 


— — 


® Tillotſon on Joſhua xxiv. 15. Serm. 27. p- * 
K 3 might 
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might ſafely appeal to their own Con- 
ſcience and Experience for the Truth 
of what he had ſaid, he ſeems to 
leave them to their own Liberty and 
Choice. As if that brave Man had 
faid, My Friends and Countrymen | 
if I ſhould inlarge on a Matter fo plain, 
it might ſeem a Diſtruſt upon both 
your Underſtanding and Ingenuity. 
J leave all to you, not in the leaſt 
ſuſpecting, that you ch reſiſt fuch 
Arguments, as cannot fail to work 
upon any one, who has either Reaſon 
or Gratitude. | 
We have an Tronical Conceſſion in 
Cato's Speech about the Puniſhment 


of the Traitors in Catiline's Conſpi- 


racy, which is cutting and ſatirical 

Let them then, ſince the Genius of 
© the Age is ſo careleſs and corrupt, 
©* be liberal out of the Fortunes of 
„ our Allies; let them be compaſſi- 
4 onate to the Thieves of the Trea- 
« fury: But let them not diſpoſe of 


_— 


« our Blood, and, while they ſpare a 
. ; 60 few 
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e few profligate Villains, go to de- 
e ſtroy all good Men. 


§. 11. REPETITION i, 4 Figure 
which gracefully and emphatically re- 
peats either the ſame Word, or the 
ſame Senſe in different Words, Care 
is to be taken, that we run not into 
inſipid Tautologies, nor affect a trifling 
Sound and Chime of inſignificant 
Words. All Turns and Repetitions 
are ſo, that do not contribute to the 
Strength and Luſtre of the Diſcourſe, 
or at leaſt one of them. The Nature 
and Deſign of this Figure is to make 
deep Impreſſions on thoſe we addreſs. 
It expreſſes Anger and Indignation, 
full Aſſurance of what we affirm, and 
vehement Concern for what we have 
eſpous d. 
The moſt charming Repetitions are 
thoſe, whereby the principal Words 
in a Sentence, either the ſame in 
Sound, or Signification, are repeated 
with ſuch Advantage and Improve- 
ment, as raiſes a new Thought, or 
MS gives 
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gives a muſical Cadence and Harmony 
to the Period. Theſe in Engliſb are 
call'd fine Turns, and are either upon 
the Words only, or the Thought, or 
both. A dextrous Turn upon Words 
is pretty; the Turn upon the Thought 
ſubſtantial ; but the Conſummation 
and Crown of all is, when both the 
Sound of the Words is grateful, and 
their Meaning comprehenſive; when 
both the Reaſon and the Ear are en- 
tertain d with a noble Thought vigo- 
rouſly expreſs'd, and beautifully fi- 
piſh'd. That in Mr. Prior's Henry 
and Emma is a very agreeable Turn: 


Are there not Poiſors, Racks, and Flames, 
| | [and Swords, 


That Emma thus muſt die by Henrys Words? 


* 


vet what could Swords, or Poiſon, Racks, | 
| or Flame, 
But mangle and disjoint this brittle Frame? 


More fatal Hezry's Words: They murder 


[ Emma's Fame “. 


n 


1 


— 


®* Prior's Poems, p. 192. | 45 
Strong 
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Strong and vehement Paſſions will 
not admit Turns upon Words; nor 
ought they to have place in Heroic 
Poems, or in grave Exhortations, 
and ſolemn Diſcourſes of Morality. 
To this Figure, which has a great 


Variety, and many Branches, may 


be referred the uſing of many Words 
of the ſame Signitication to expreſs 
one important Thing. When a Man 
is full of his Subject, and eager to 
communicate his Thoughts with Vi- 
gour, he is not fatisfy'd with one Ex- 
preſſion, tho' never ſo ſtrong ; but 
uſes all the ſignificant Variety he can 
recollect. So Tully for Milo *; The 
Aſſaſſin was baffled, Force, repelled 
by Force, or rather Boldneſs over- 
come by Bravery. If Reaſon pre- 
ſcribes this to the Learned, and Ne- 
ceſſity to Barbarians, Cuſtom to Na- 
tions, and Nature itſelf to brute 
Beaſts, al ways to beat off all manner 


— __— — 


* Sele&. Orat. in uſum Del. Lond. 1706. p. 316. 
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of Violence, by all poſſible Ways 

from their Body, from their Head, 
from their Life ; you cannot judge 
this to be a criminal and wicked Ac- 
tion, but at the ſame time you muſt 
judge, that all Perſons who fall 
amongſt Robbers and Bravoes, muſt 
either periſh by .#he:rr Weapons, or 
your Sentence. AnOrator in the Heat 
.of his Engagement, in the Vehemence 
of his Indignation againſt an infolent 
and unreaſonable Adverſary, and his 
earneſt Concern for the Preſervation 
of a dear Friend in Danger, exerts 
the utmoſt Power of his Eloquence, 
| fedpubles his Strokes, and eagerly 
puſhes on all his Advantages, 


8. 12. mme e e Peri- 


phraſis, es more, and ſometimes leſs 
plain W ords, to avoid ſome Inconve- 


nience andill Effects, which would pro- 


ceed from expreſſing a Thing in fewer 
and plainer Words. 


When 


When Tully ® could not deny the 
Death of Clodius, and was defending 

Milo charged with his Murder, he 
ſays, Milos Servants, without the 
Command, Knowlege, or Preſence 
of their Maſter, did what every Ma- 
ter would expect his Servants ſhould 
do in the like Caſe. He avoids the 
Word kill'd or, ftabb'd, for fear of 
offending the People. This Method 
of treating a Subject gives the Audi- 
ence a good Opinion of the Prudence 

and Modeſty of the Pleader: 
unguarded and diſtaſteful Word has 
ſometimes loſt the Speaker the Fa- 
vour of the Audience, before well- 
inclin'd to him ; and ruin'd a pro- 
miſing Cauſe. After Homer, in his 
fourteenth 1/;ad||, has repreſented Fu- 
piter extremely. inflam'd with Love 
for Juno, and retir'd to ſleep in her 
Arms ; he, with wonderful Addreſs 
and Decency, diverts the Imagina- 
tion of the Reader from following 


® Orat, pro Mil. 5. 6. p. 316. J Ver. 347, &c. 
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them into their awful Privacies ; and 
amuſes him, by deſcribing Nature at 
that time in a very gay Humour. He 
feigns the Earth producing anew Crop 
of Hyacinth and Crocus, and forms a 
golden Cloud diſtilling ambroſial Dew. 
Very often Circumlocution is us d, 
not merely out of Prudence or Neceffi- 
to conceal a Secret, or cover an In- 
leceney; but for Variety and Orna- 
ment, to give Pomp and Dignity to 
our Expreſſions, to enrich a Diſcourſe 
with new Thoughts, and to n jp 
one Graces of a an on: 


The Night's bright Empreſs i in her 1 Car, 
Darting full Glories from her lovely Face, 
 Kindles freſh Beauties inthe Eye of Heſper. | 
Which Lines, I believe, hit the 
Senſe, tho' I am ſure they don't reach 


the Beauties of that admirable Peri- 
* of Pindar :; . 


» O. 3. v. 35. 36 p. 138. Md oa; 
1  n— ropes 
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g. . AMPLIFICATION 7s, when 
every chief Expreſſion in a Period adds 
Strength and Advantage to what went 
before; and ſo the Senſe all along 
heightens, till the Period be vigorouſly 
and agreeably clos d. 

'Tis pleaſant to be virtuous and 
good, becauſe that is to excel many 
others: Tis pleaſant to grow better, 
becauſe that is to excel ourſelves : 
Nay, tis pleaſant even to mortify and 
ſubdue our Luſts, becauſe that is Vi- 
ctory: Tis pleaſant to command our 
Appetites and Paſſions, and to keep 
them in due Order, within the Bounds 
of Reaſon and Religion, becauſe this 
is Empire“. When an Author thus 
improves upon us in his Diſcourſe, we 
are extremely pleas d and attentive, 
wikis he continues it; and Perfectly 


8 


— — 


„ Abp. Till, 8 Serm. 12. p. 138. N 
ſatisfy' d, 
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fatisfy'd, when he concludes. We 
are edify'd and charm'd with the In- 


_ ſtruction of one, whom we find to be 


complete Maſter of his Subject. What 
Reputation muſt it be to the WÄriter, 
what Pleaſure tothe Reader, when the 
one ſays every Thing in the beſt man- 
ner it can be ſaid; and the other is 
entertain'd with every Thing that can 
be defir'd ! But 'tis the utmoſt Re- 
proach to an Author, and a molt into- 
lerable Diſappointment to the Reader, 
when the one flags and faulters eve- 
ry Step ; and ſo the other is fatigued 
and 'd, with a continual Series 
of heavy — lifeleſs Periods. There 
are various Ways of contriving and 
forming this F:gure, which have great 
Force and Elegance ; tho' perhaps 
they cannot nicely he adapted to every 
Part of the Deſi LI ſhall name 


three very 5 4 Ways of expreſing 
an Amplification. 

1. Weamplify or raiſe a Diſcourſe 
by ſelecting a Number of the moſt 
em -— and * Words of 


the 
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the Language we uſe ; every one of 
which adds. ſomething new to the 
Sentence; and all, join'd, heighten it 
to the utmoſt Degree of Perfection. 
That Paſſage in 3 * js upon this 
Account univerſally admir'd ; 


 Hzc verba mehercule una falſa lacrymula 


Quam, oculos terendo miſere, vix vi 1 
| ſerit, 


Reſtinguet— 


2. This Figure is expreſs'd by way 
of Compariſon— When that great 
Man P. Scipio, tho' but a private Per- 
ſon, kill'd Tiberius Gracchus making 
ſome ſmall Innovation and Diſturbance 
in the State; ſhall we, who are Con- 
ſuls, bear Catiline, who is endeavour- 
ing and plotting to lay the World waſte 
with Fire and Sword +? _ 
3. A Diſcourſe is very happily and 
beautifully heighten'd by way of Ar- 


gument, or rational Inference. Quin- 


on; ” 
b 5 % * — — — — — 1 bk =. . 2 - ; i" — 


» Eunuch. I. 1. v. 22, &c. + Tully again Catiline. 
| than 
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than * excellently obſerves, that Ho- 
mer gives us a very exalted Idea of 
Helen's ſovereign Charms, when he 
introduces Priam's grave Counſellors 
owning, that it was not to be com- 
plain d of, or reſented, that the Trojans 
and Greeks had ſuſtain'd the Calamities 
of a long and cruel War for ſuch a Wo- 
man; and makes the King him ſelf 
place her by him, call her Dear Cbila, 
and treat her with all poſſible T ender- 
neſs and Reſpect. Muſt not every ju- 
dicious Reader, infer that her Beauty 
muſt be incom parable, which was ad- 
mir'd and prais'd to ſuch a Degree by 
Men cool and unpaſſionate, of mature 
Wiſdom, and great Age,who had been 
deep Sufferers by it ? Muſt not that 
Face be ſuperlatively lovely, and thoſe 
Eyes ſ parkle with reſiſtleſs Luſtre that 
could be view'd with Pleaſure and Ve- 
neration by that miſerable Prince; 
0 they had kindled the FIR of 
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War in his Country, and blaſted the - 


| Proſperity, and all the Hopes, of his 


late flouriſhing Family? 


To this we may refer Climax, or 
Gradation——IWhich is when the M. me 
or Expreſſion, which ends the 
Member of a Period, begins the ER 
and ſo on; ſo that every Member will 
make a diftint Sentence, taking its 
Rije from the next foregoi ng, till the 
jk ment and Period be beautifully 

niſb' d. Or, in the Terms of the 
Schools, 'Tis when the Word or Ex- 
preſſion, which was predicate in the 
firſt Member of a Period, is ſubje in 


the ſecond; and ſo on, till the Argu- 


ment and Period be brought to a noble 


Concluſion. This Figure, when na- 


tural and vigorous, furniſhes the Mind 
with Variety of Ideas, and accuſtoms it 
to Attention and cloſe Thinking. The 
Art and Contexture of a Gradation oft- 
en appears plain, and lies in too open 
View; therefore Care muſt be taken, 
that the Gradations we uſe be un- 
forc'd, 
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forc'd, and abound with good Senſe 3 
de fignificant, and dextrouſly turn d- 
I am pleas d with that in Dr. Tillotſon *. 
After we have practiſed good Actions 
awhile, they become 0g ; and, when 
they are eaſy, we begin bt take Plea- 
ſure in them; and, when they pleaſe us, 
we do them frequently; ; and, by Fre- 
quency of Acts, a Thing grows into 
a Habit; and a confirm'd Habit is a 
ſecond Kind of Nature; and, ſo far as 
any thing is natural, ſo far it is ne- 
ceffary, and we can hardly do other- 
wiſe; nay, we do it many times 
when we do not think of it. 
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when the Conjunctions, or little Par- 
ficles, that connect Words together, are 
left out, to repreſent Rage, or Eager- 
neſs of Paſſion. 

When Dido, in the Violence of her 
Rage and Reſentment for the abrupt 
+ e * Aneas, charges her 


People 
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People to arm themſelves, and purſue 
the Trojan Fleet, 


Haſte, all my Gallies out; purſue the Foe ; 
| Bring flaming Brands; ſer fail ; impetuous 


Irow , 


The Members of Fthe Period are looſe 
and unconnected ; which moſt natu- 
rally paints the Hurry and Diſtraction 
of her Thoughts. The Conjunctions 
put between the Words would have 
cramped and fettered the Period, ſo 
that it would have moved flow and 
unwieldy, and have made nothing 
leſs. than a Repreſentation of the 
raging Queen's Diſturbance of Mind, 
and Vehemence of Paſſion. 

Salluſt & excellently and very natu- 
rally r Rete the Rout and preci- 
lence light of the Moors, in theſe 
Words — Tum Hadan borri- 


8 * 


— 


*— 
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* n. IV. 
{ Bel. Jugurth. p. 106. Ed. Mattaire. EE 
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bile in campis patentibus : Sequi, fu- 
gere, occiat, capi. 4 
The contrary to the former---Mul- 
titude of Copulatives is, when the little 
Particles are properly put in before 
every principal Word in the Period. 
Livy, giving an Account how the 
Pleaſures and Luxury of Capua cor- 
rupted and ſoftened the Army of An- 
nibal, amongſt others, has this beauti- 
ful Paſlage — For Sleep, and Wine, 
and Feaſts, and Strumpets, and Bag- 
nios, and Reſt, that thro'-Cuſtom 
grow every Day more bewitching, had 
ſo weakened both their Bodies and 
their Minds, that the Reputation of 
their paſt Victories protected them 
more than their preſent Strength *. 
This Figure, when aptly and judici- 
oufly uſed, makes a Diſcourſe ſtrong 
and ſolemn, fixes an Emphaſis upon 
every Word, and points it out as wor- 
thy of Obſervation. 


* Liv. Hiſt. 3. Vol. Edit. Hearne, Lib. 23. p. 27. 


+ 
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§. 15. SEEMING CONTRADICTION 
is, when the Members of a Period quite 
diſagree in Appearance and Sound ; 
but perfettly agree, and are conſiſtent, 


in Senſe : 


Cowards die many times before their Deaths ; 


The Valiant never taſte of Death but once 8. 


This Figure, when noble and perfect, 
ſnews a bold and enterpriſing Genius, 
that encounters Dangers without Fear, 
and walks ſteadily and ſecurely upon 
a Precipice. Therefore it ſtrikes 
oral upon the Mind of the 
Reader, calls for new Thoughts, 
and raiſes Admiration and Surprize. 
Every judicious Reader admires the 
daring Flights of a ſublime and noble 

Genius; and eaſily forgives ſome few 
| ſmaller Faults for the ſake of his ma- 


— — 


§Shakeſpear in Julius Cæſar. 
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ny vigorous Beauties: But deſpiſes a 
little groveling Writer, who creeps on 
in a heavy Road, and dares not at- 
tempt to riſe ; but, being content to 
ſhun a Grammatical Fault, never 
reaches at an Excellency, 


98. 16. OrrosirioN is @ Figure, 
whereby Things very different or con- 
trary are compar d and plac'd near, 
that they may ſet off each other. White 
plac'd near Black ſhines brighter: In- 
nocence compar'd with Guilt appears 
with double Charm and Lovelineſs. 
The Poets, Hiſtoriaus, and Orators, 
improve their Subject. and much 
heighten the Pleaſure of their Reader, 
by the beautiful Oppoſition of their 
Characters and Deſcriptions. 

Tacitus * deſcribes the exceſſive 
Dalliances and frantic Revels of the 
- Empreſs Meſſalina with Silius a little 
before their Death, in wonderful 
Pomp and Gaiety of Expreſſion; that 


„ ———_— 


Annal. XI. p. 252, 


the 
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the Reader may be the more ſurpris'd 
and aſtoniſh'd at the Suddenneſs and 
terrible Circumſtances of her Fall. 
The * Pet, in his fine Deſcription of 
Dide's Deſpair, the Night before her 
Death, repreſents all the Creation en- 
joying profound Tranquillity, and 
ſweet Reſt, to render that miſerable 
Queens Diſquietudes more moving. 
She was deprived of the common 
Privilege indulged to the pooreſt and 
moſt deſpicable Creatures; Sleep fled 
from her Eyes, and Quiet was baniſh'd 
from her Breaſt. 

This Manner of uſing this Figure 

is very agreeable and noble, becauſe 
the Oppoſition does not lie in Words, 
but Things. TO: * 

In Virgil ſecond Georgic, there is 
a very agreeable Contraſt and Oppo- 
ſition in that fine Compariſon between 
the Court and the Country; the 


* Virg. En, IV. V. $22. 
Pomp 


"oh 
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Pomp and Hurry of State, and the 
Freedom and pure Pleaſures of Retire- 
ment and Agriculture. Upon a full 
Enumeration of the ſeveral Conveni- 
encies and Enjoyments of both Ways 
of Living, what Advantage and 
Over- balance does the Poet give to 
the latter! The very Manner of his 
Expreſſion, and Turn of his Poetry, 
are with great Judgment and Dexterity 
varied, and made ſuitable to his dif- 
ferent Subjects. The Deſcription of 
the Pride and Statelineſs of the Great 
is drawn to the Life in a pompous 
Run of Verſe, and e of in, 

bold T1 A 


. foribus PE alta ſuperdis . 
Mane falutantum totis vomit ædibus undam ; 
—— Varios inhiant pulcra teſtudine poſtes, 


Wuſaſque auro veſtes — 


$ Geor. ii. v. 461, &c. 
But 
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ens you have the Sebi: and 
Plainneſs, the Sweetneſs and undiſ- 
turb'd Quiet of the Country, natu- 
rally repreſented in proper Words, in I 
plain and eaſy Expreſſion, and in the 
ſmootheſt and ſweeteſt Numbers. 


At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum; at latis otia fundis, i! 
Speluncz, vivique lacus; at frigida tempe, 


Mugiruſq; boum, molleſq; ſub arbore ſormgi if 
Non abſunt *. |} 


17. CoMPAR180N:beautifully 
tb of and illuſtrates one Thing, by 
reſembling and comparing it to another, 
to which it bears a manifeſt Relati on 
and Reſemblance. 

The Poet wonderfully praiſes the 
* of his Hero with * Se- 
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renity and Preſence of Mind, giving 
Orders of Battle in the Hurry and 
Heat of the bloody Action, when he 
compares him to an Angel riding up- 
on the: Wings of the Wind, and di- 

recting a 1 85 where n e out 
its Fury. 


So, when an "Re | by divine Command, 
With rifing Tempeſts ſhakes a guilty Land 
(Such as of late o'er pale Brirannis paſt), 

, Calm and ſerene he drives the furious Blaſt ; 
And, pleas'd thi Almight Ys Orders to perform, 


R O_— in the. . and directs the 
| Is8storm “. 
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time take off the Reader from the 
prineipal Subject, and ſtart new and 
agreeable: Images to divert and enter 
tain him, that he may return to it 

with frein Pleaſure and Eagerneſb. 
In og ny meſs A a. th are to * 

! Far? | 


K. The chief a eflential Parts of 
thei Compar ien muſt” bear an exact 
and true Proportion. Seme ſmall 

Diſagreement in a leſs conſiderable 
Gircunmtſtance will not ſpoil the Grace, 
or take away the Strength of the 
Hgure; tho! the greater Agreement, 
and exacter Parallel, there is in all 
Particulars, the more lively and 
charming the Figure is. And W 
fore, generally ſpeaking, Compari- j 
ſons ought” to be ſhort. In running = 
into — Circumſtances, beſides "1 
the Tediouſneſs, there is Danger of | 
diſcovering ſome unagreeable Diſpro- | 
portiom 20 f 180 O1. Dal a | 
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| Comparifeds nel not * be 
Nn from very noble and lofty 
Subjects. Thoſe taken from meaner 
Things are ſignificant and agreeable, 
if chey be ſet off in noble Words, if 
they give clear Notions, and paint in 
ſtrong and fine Colours the Thing we 
intend to repreſent by them. In 
great Subjects, Compariſons from leſſer 
Things relieve and refreſh the Mind, 
that been long kept upon the 
Stretch of cloſe Intention. Strong 
and ſublime Compariſons heighten 
and improve a meaner Subject. For. 
Examples of both Kinds, I refer my 
Reader to thoſe beautiful Paſſges 
mark d below *. Thoſe are very — 
and pleaſing Compari ens, which not 
only clear and adorn the Thing they 
are deſign d to illuſtrate, but beſides 


— we” $ 5 4 


9 


2 — —_— — 
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® Hom, Iliad. 1 131. Milton „ Loſt, 
2 168, &c. Virg. Georg. II. 279» Kc. 


contain 
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contain in themſelves a new and lively 
Deſcription. Of this Number I take 
that Paſſage in Spenſer to be one, 
where he compares the dangerous 
Diſſimulation, and treacherous Tears, 
of Dueſſa to the Crocodile, that, they 
ſay, weeps moſt tenderly, when he is 
moſt ravenouſly eager to devour. 


As when a weary Traveller, that firays 
By muddy Shore of broad ſev'n-mouthed Ni, 
Unweeting of the perilous wand'ring Ways, 
Doth meet a cruel crafty Crocodile 
Which, in falſe Grief hiding his barmful Guile, 
. Doth weep full ſore, and ſheddeth tender Tears: 
The fooliſh Man, that pities all this while 
His mournful Plight, is ſwallow'd-unawares, 


Forgetful of his own, that minds another's 
| [Cares ®, 


* 


Fairy Queen, 1. 5. 18. 
L 3 Thoſe 


AFA ²˙ m odd as LE 
* {oa < 
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Thoſe a are enen and Ds ing 
Compariſons, where the nobleſt Be- 
ings of the natural and 2 World, 
where Angels, bad, are 
compar'd to the Ladens of Hea- 
ven, How ſublime, how rapturous 
is Milton, in his Compariſon of Lu- 
ci fers diminiſh'd Splendor, and faded 


Beauties, -to the Sun weer or 
eclips'd! 1 908% {i 3 


— His Form had yet not laſt 
All her original Brightneſs, nor appear d 
Leſs than Archongel roit'd, and a Exceſs 
Of Glory obſcurd: As when the San new⸗tix n 
Looks thro” the bot ot wiſty Air, | 
Shorn of his Beams; ; or from behind the Moon 
On half the Nations and with. Fear of Change 


Perplexes 
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Perplexes Monarchs. Darken d ſo, yet ſhone 


Above them all th Archangel 


"05 


A Compariſon introduc d in few 
Words, and without Formality, is 
very neat and agreeable. 

That Compliment of Pindar to 
His generous Patron King Theron, is 
graceful and lofty ; and yet methinks 
the Excellency is.not 601 much in the 
Thought and Subſtance of it, as in 
the Manner and dextrous Turn of the 


Expreſſion. 


Exe uu. «eaduay wequriquysr, 
Exc con v ;. Gas õ 
=Aors 29 mtv, Tis av pgοανꝗ,Sdο U ; 


Which pleaſe to take thus in the 
looſe Paraphraſe of a Friend. 


» Far. Loſt, I. 591, &. 
TOW 2. 178, 


„ 10 
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To count the Sex-ſhore Sands 8 2 ; 
us 
What Words can reach the MOEN his 
| | re? 
What Numbers count thoſe Multitudes of 
[Bleffings 
His bounteous Hand has pour'd on. e 
ace 


8. I 8; Laviy Drscnk IPTION 16 
ſuch a Hrong and beautiful Repreſen- 
tation of a Thing, as gives the Reader 
4 8 View 0 and ere Notion 
of it. E 


Thames, 
With gentle Courſe devolving fruitful S:reams: 
Serene, yet ſtrong; majeſtic, yet ſedate; 
Swift without Violence, without Terror great. 
Exch ardep: Nymph the riſing Current craves, 
Each Shepherd $ Prayr retards the parting 
[Waves 
The Vales along the Banks chejr Sweets diſcloſe; 


"Freſh Flow'rs for ever erriſe, and fruitful Harveſt 


3 | 1 | , 


A 


— 


* Prior's Carm. Sec. p. 114. v. 17, &e. | 
Where, 
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Where, 'tis „ Plain ab Poet has- 
nnitared that wonderful Paſſage of 
Sir John üer u to coo? 5 * 
9 0 0 458 


Tho! deep, . and. tho dene yer not Gull; 
Strong without Rage, without O'erflowing full. 


14 Deſeriptions a judicious Author 
will omit low and vulgar Circum- 
ſtances, -and chiefly beſtow his Pains 
to complete and beautify all the eſ- 
ſential and maſterly Strokes. Tis 

the manner of little Verſifiers to take 
every Hint that preſents itſelf, and 
run out into long common Pladei. A 
Writer that would live and pleaſe, 4 
will cut off  Saperfluities, and reject 
the moſt pleaſing Thoughts, and flo 
rid Lined, which would eme in ab- 
ruptly, and quite foreign to his Sub- 
Jet. Many Things muſt be left to 
the Imagination of the Reader; ahd 
2 Silence has its? Empbajis. 
- 38) 4 « . 


Neu Iutredudbon. 
Virgil * tells his Reader, that Eury- 
dice was kill d by a -mopſtrous Ser- 
pent lucking in KY but ſays no- 
thing mare of that venomous Crea 
ture. A Poetaſter would probably 
have ſpent yin d Lines in a horrid 
Deſcription of it, as compoſe that 
admirable Poem: But that divine Poet 
knew there was no room for ſuch a 
Liberty here, his Deſign in this ſhort 
and exquiſite Piece being only to 
give a moving Pattern of true conju - 
gal Affection, and to ſhew the rap- 
turous Farce which good Me and 
Paetry have over *. moſt Heres: and 
lavage [Tempers. 5 J eve 
But he deſcribes the. £69; 1 
Which deſtroy d Laacsan | and hie 
Bons in ſuch particular Cireumſtances, 
aud paints the devouring Monſters 
in ſuch ede oe ene Beem 
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that they amaze and chill the Reader. 
Here his only Buſineſs was to raiſe 
Terror, and give his Reader a due 
Notion of the Diſpleaſure of the Gods 
againft Troy, which was ſo fixt and 

implacable, that they thus ſignally cut 
off an innocent Man, and his Family, 
for giving his Countrymen Advice, 

which tended to the oppoſing their 

ſevere Decree, and the Preſervatien 

of that devoted City. 

The Deſcription of a Perſon is call d: 

a Character; in drawing which, the 

true Proof of Art and judgment is to 

hit a beautiful Likeneſs; and with a 

delicate Touch to 8 thoſe Features 


and Colours whic are.. peculiar to 
the Per ſon, and diſtinguiſh him from 
the reſt of Mankind. In every. good 
and: lively. Deſcription: a Man muſt 
come to an Enumeration of the, chief” 
Particulars : For Generals are often. 
abſcure. and faint; a, judicious Ag-- | 
count of Particulars ſets every thing. 
in full View, and makes a ſtrong: 
L. 6 and! 
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f 7 New Bun udlef on 
FP bang Impreſſion upon the 
Reader. at 

Among all the Variety of Deſeris * 
tons, the: [moſt univerſally . 
and moving is Ethopeia; which is a 
natural and lively Repreſentation of 
the Duties, Employments, and inno- 
cent Pleaſures of common Life. The 
Revolutions of Empires, Fall of 
Princes, the ' bloody Executi ons of 
Ambition, and the Rage of Deſpair, 
are Scenes of Tragedy and Terror, 
—_ are far from equally concerning 

or affecting all Mankind. But the 
Great and the Little, the Prince and 
the Peaſant, are pofleſsd of the ſame 
buman Nature. The Alliance of 
Bhod, the Endearments of Friend. 
Hip, the common Offices and En- 
Joyments of Life, are the ſame; and 
equally concern and affect all human 
Creatures, that are not either tranſ- 
form'd into Fiends by Wickedneſs, 


and unnatural "Raye, or into Savages 
e e 5 for 


* 
Ls G . 


— 


As. Milton deſcribes the Battles of 


Cherubims, and the inſufferable Thun- 
der of the Meſſiass Chariots, with 
rapturous Sublimity, and the ſelecteſt 
Circumſtances of Awe and Majeſty ; 
ſo he deſcribes the Happineſs and 


Innocence of Adam and Eve in Pa- 


radiſe, their delightful Labours, 


charming Diſcourſes, and endearin 

Converſation, with all poſſible Sweet- 
neſs, Delicacy, and Tenderneſs of 
| Paſſion. So complete were their Per- 
ſons, and ſuch the Happineſs of their 
State, that One once a chief Miniſter 
in the Court of Heaven, and a digni- 
fy d Inhabitant of the Regions of Hap- 
pineſs, pronounces them but little in- 


ferior to the Angels. And ſo ſweet, 


ſo reſiſtleſs, was their Innocence, that 
the Murderer could not reſolve uy 

their Ruin without Reluctance; ſome 
tranſient ineffeQual Throes of Com- 
WW paſſion 
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for want of Converſe and Cultiva- 
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3 touch'd. that infernal Broaſt. 


It may not be unpleaſant to tranſcribe. 
ſome of the Apeſlate Aicbungels Ex- 
preſſions on the Subject out of the 
abore-nam d. * Fuer; 0 -l, 


© WY What dv mige Eyes with n 
oM, 
Into our Room of Bliß that high advancd 


Sreatures of other Mould, Earth-born per- 
Nor Spirits; yet to heav nly Spirits bright . 
Eittle inferior: Whom my Thoughts purſue 
With Wonder, and could love, ſo lively ſhines 
In them divine Reſemblanee, and ſuch Grace 


we Hand that form d them on their Shape 
|; [bath 8 


And a 4 müde after, 


u, 15. 10 rale Acaſos jolt, * 


+ | ER 
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Honour, and Empire with Revenge inlarg d 
By conqu ring this new Warld, compels me 


T0 do, what mn the damn'd 4, 1 thoold ab. 
„ 


19. 8 or iy Sod, 46 4 Re- 
ad. of Things diſtant and un- 
ſeen, in order to raiſe Wonder, Ter- 
ror, or Compaſſion, made with ſo 
much Life and Emphaſis, that as the 
Poet has @ full View of the whole 
Scene be deſcribes, ſa he makes the - | 
Reader /ee it in the F. Ja * {i 
2 TT 1 


40 mad onde, wben bis Mother's Os | 
Poll in his Face infernal Torches toſt, | 
"nd ſhook her ſnoky Locks: Fe ſhuns the 


(Sight, | 

bes Oer the Stage, ſurpris d with noel | 
ht; ö 
. Puries _ Wo Gs, and (= b | 
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Tn noble 1 rai aiſes Con der- 
nation and Terror: An Inſtance of 
a tender Image to move Pity, we 


have in thoſe ſoft and tweet Lines of 
. * por 2 1 5 & 


Not one Word more ſhe laid; 5 
Bu: TONE off the End for want of Breath, 
And fliding foft, as down to Sleep her Ines: 
"And ended all her Woe i in e Death. 


© #7 8 ww 


The Per or Orator u 2pon.” theſe 
Occaſions is ſo fully poſſeſs'd of, and 
vehemently intent upon his Subject, 
that he is really tranſported with 
thoſe Paſſions which ee would in- 
ſpire his Readers and Hearers with: 
And, by that Strength and noble En- 
2 5 of Imagination, he is hap- 
pily qualify d to captivate their A 


ecki ons. A commanding Genius can 


Mia. — 
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— 
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impreſs his own Images upon thoſe 
he addreſſes; can move the inmoſt 
Spring of their Soul; and with a 


pleaſing Power triumph over the 
whole Man. 


§. 20. "PEER of a Perſon, 2 of 
popeia, has two Parts: 


1. When Wr and bad Valities, 
Accidents, and Things inanimate, are 
introduc d in Diſcourſe, and Aſerib d 
as living and rational Beings. Virtue 

and Pleaſure addreſs young Scipio in 
Stlius Italicus * as two bright Ladies 
of oppoſite Parties: The one would 
fain induce him to decline the Toils 
of War, and indulge himſelf in Eaſe 
and Luxury: The other earneſtly 
exhorts him to ſhake off Sloth, and 
purſue Fame in the glorious Steps of 
his Anceſtors. Take the Deſcription 


" — 
n__ - : 


De Bello Punico, Lib. XV. v. 23: &c. 
of 
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of them in an Jealtation of 'the r 
nam d Poet e 1 8 | 


Pleaſire, in Cloth of. Gold, and ke od” 
With glaring Luſtre overwheltns the Eye: 
All the luxurious Swe 2etneſs of the Eaſt 
Lodges in her ambrofial fragrant Breaſt : 
Her ſparkling Eyes in ſprightly Motions dance, 
And dart laſcivious Flames at ev'ry Glance. 
Virtue was in a diff rent Habit dress d, 
That Nature more, a and Majeſty, expreſs'd*: 
| Her Robes were made of pureſt morning 


| [Light, 
Emblems of Innocence divinely bright. 


(Her Beaury, leſs ſet off, delighted more; 

| n Virgin Blaſh her-aered Viſage wore: 10 
Auful her Eye, commanding was her Air, 
Charmingly fierce, ng gracefully ſevere. 


The W and Deſcription of 


theſe imaginary Perſons, if manag'd 
with Judgment, raiſes In, 


and 
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and gives Grace and Grandeur to a 
Piſcourſe. The Poets, "who. were 
the Divines of antient Ages, 

that every Part of the World was in- 
fluenc d bya ſuperior intelligent Power, 
and every-where obſerving bright and 
manifeſt Marks of Art and Wiſdom, 
feign' d a vaſt Number of Deities, to 
all which they affign'd their peculiar 
Provinces. The Rivers had their 
Guardian Gads; the Fountains their 
Nympbs ; Flora prefided ever the 
Flowers, Pomona over the Fruits, &c. 
The Fable was pally y deck'd up to 
amuſe and pleaſe the People; but the 
great Moral and Truth, that lay At 
the Bottom of the Fickion, was, that 
a wiſe, and powerful, and bounteous | 
Providence over- Tul d and preferv'l 
the Univerſe. See the Rs of 
 Cambray' $ Exiſtence of God . 


rene eee n ae 8 R 
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Some of the fineſt Ah poſtrophes, and 


beautiful bold Metaphors, are founded 
* Fiction of a Perſon. © 


Figure is, ; When we give a Voice to 


Woods, Rivers, Buildings, &c. to 
expreſs the Talon of rational Crea- 


Now gentle Gales, 


"aidking their odorif Tous Wings, diſpenſe 
Native Perſumes; and wbilper whence oy 
"Thoſe happy Spoils 9. 


. The ſecond Part of this lively 


inanimate Things ; - and make Rocks, 


FUTES. 


ry Temple are brought in trembling 
or inveighing againſt, the daring 


As when the Walls and Pillars of 
at, 
ro- 


fanation of Bl phemy utter d, of Sa- 
cnlege or Debauchery committed, 


within their hallow d Bounds. 


. Ilten“ Par. Loſt, IV. 156, &c. 5 
N She 


RRE JJ ²˙ . ²⅛˙]l ü 
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i 3 ; 


She foul blaſpbemous — forth Aid cat, - 
And bitter Curſes, horrible to tell; 94 


That ev'n the Temple, wherein ſhe was plac d, 


* quake to bear, and nigh aſunder ba $7 


"Either fei; 21 d Perſons. are repre- | 
ſented as uttering the Reſentments of. 
Mankind in expreſs Terms; or tis 
ſupposd they would cry out upon 

Occaſion or tis affirm d in general, 
that they do utter their Concern and 
Paſſion, but the Words are not ſet. 
down. | Of the firſt Kind, which i is 
the moſt moving and ſprightly, is 
that Repreſentati on of Tully 2, 4 0 
in he introduces Rome as a venerable 
Matron, the common Mother of all 
the Romans, in a pathetical Speech 
expoſtulating with Catiline, who was 
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» . Spenſer's Fairy . 5. 11. phys 
1 Orat. in Catil. p. 86. in uſum Del. 
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then engag d in a bloody a4 unna- 
tural Conſpiracy to deſtroy his native 
Country, and-prefling him to depart, 
and = tha her from her preſent ter- 
rible Apprehenſions and Danger. 
There is an Exceſs of Paſſion, a De- 
gree of Enthufiaſm, in this {ublime 
; and therefore tis dangerous 

and ridicilous- to uſe it, but when 
the Importance and Grandeur of t 

Subject require ſueh a noble Vehe- - 
menee. 7 Man of Underſtanding 
will keep his boldeſt Flights within 
the Bounds: of common -Senſe; and 
guide himſelf by the Rules of Proba- 
bility and Decorum in his moſt” ad. 
bs hora Sallies of Imagination. It 
tender and moving, how im 
Puſtorals and mourning Phents; Rive 
vers, Groves, and Mountains are 
brought in languiſhing fot the Abſence; 
g lamenting the Loſs, of ſome very 
valuable Perſon, that before fre- 
quented them, and chear d them with 
his Preſence, | PIE 


All 
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2 
41 At eg 1 Floods 0 Rockade 


"JOY with mes Paſtore' is no wore ®: | 


This Figure animates all Natiee; 
gratifies the Curioſity. of Mankind 
with a conſtant Series and Suceeſſion 
of Wonders; raiſes and creates ne 
Worlds and Ranks of rational Crea- 
tures, to be Monuments of the Poets 


Wit, to eſpouſe his Cauſe, and ſpeak 


his Pe/jon, To diſcern. how much 
Force and Sprightlineſs this Figure 
gives to a Sentence or Expreſſion, we. 
need but firſt ſet. down that Line; 


Aut conjurato deſcendens Dacus ab Iſtro $: 


Aut conjuratus deſcendens Dacus ab Iſtro : 


- Congreve' s Mourning Muſe, 
5 Geor. II. 497. 


Lelore, 
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And ſo make a Compariſon. In the 


plain Way it is not above the hum- 
ble Style of Phegrus; in the figura- 


tive it riſes up to the Loftineſs and 
Majeſty of Virgil. Any of the beſt 


Tropes and Figures, ſeaſonably us d, 


give the ſame Grace and Life to a 


Davor in their n W 


8. 21. ChANeE of Time is, when 
Things done and paſt are deſcribd as. 


now doing and preſent. This Form, 


of Expreſſion places the T hing to be 


repreſented in a ſtrong and prevalent 


Light before us, and' makes us Spe- 


Gators ra ther than HA earers. 


My Mother, wich that curſt Partaker of her 
My Royal Father's Head in pieces cleaves, : 


As ſturdy Woodmen fell . ſtately Oak: 
By Treaſon's Blow the Victor Hero falls, 


To Woman's Rage, and Coward's Guilt, a 
| [Vitim ; 


While 


2 —_—— 1 as — 1 


] 
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While thus the Lord of Greece expiring _ 39 
No Puy touches ag Breat bot mine. 


Hete the Princeſt.p reſents you with 
a mournful Scene of Agamemmnon's 
Murder, and gives you a View of 
the Hortors of that guilty Night, and 
bloody Supper. She moves every 
generous Breaft to ſympathize with 
her; to boil with Indignation againſt 
the treacherous and barbarous Mur- 
derers'; and bleed with COT | 14 
oy the Royal Sufferer. l. Slg 17 


al 2.2.” Ca Perſon has Gon 
Variety "Tis moaſt commonly, ' when. 
the Writer on @ ſudden breaks off his 
Rela iar, and n 15 Roaver, | 


Again a ferce 3 he. Ships 1 
You'd chink that neither Wearineſs CIP WM 
Could touch the fearles Warren — 5 | 


* From the Ele&ra of Sophocles,”* e oh 
— _ ets” 


n 
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This Figure, to we: a it in 
Perfection, takes off the Tediouſneſs 
of a long direct Narration; makes 
the Reader attentive, as if he ſaw'the 


Place where the Thing was tranſ. acted; 
and raiſes his Pafgons, as if he him- 
ſelf was in the Hurry and Heat of | 


the Action-. 

Tis of peculiar Grace ind Adem 
tage in the Deſcription of Places: It 
leads the Reader pleaſantly into them; 
heightens his Imagination; and, to 
uſe that bold Expreſſion, gives him 
the Delight of ſafe and eaſy Travelling 
in a fine Country. Sometimes, for 


Variety's ſake, to ſmooth a harſh 
Expreſſion, to pay Reverence to the 


Reader, or to avoid ſuppoſing, that 
any thing may happen which is ſhock- 
ing, or of dangerous Conſequence, 
the Author a propriates and applies 
+ that to himſelf, which he deſigns for 


the Reader's Warning or Inſtruction. 


J So 
, d , } 
; . . «| 7 
> 
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So Virgil of be miſchievous Sap 
in Calabria? >} 10 V a rv 750 


RDA! | ; * 


01 let hot Sleep my clofing Eyes invade. 

Ia open Plains, or in the ſecret Sbade; 1 
When k he, renew'd in all the ſpeckled, Pride: 
of bargen. Yo Ab, has caſt his s Slough aſide *. 


8 3 


Cbange of Perſons is common. * 
very natural in ae Conteſts, and 
ſtrong Paſſions; when Adverſaries 
breathe mutual 3 and Scorn; or 
a deſerted Lover inveighs againſt the 
Perjuries, and aggravates the Barba- 
rity, of the guilty and treacherous 
Perſon, 3 

Turnus in Virgil 1 enrag'd. at the 
malicious Harangue of Drances, firſt 
ſmartly replies to him ; and then 
turns his Diſcourſe to King Latinas, 


* oy * 1 4 
& . 
4 ; 1 WE 8 oy aa _ 4 4 ht. mY * 


— > 2 — 1 2 —_— — 


— — — 


* Dryd. Virg. Geor. III. 435, 436. 
FT En. XI. v. 392, &c. 
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and his Council; then attacks Dr@nces 
again with Variety of ſevere and ſati- 
rical Language. 
Diao, upon Notice of the Depart- 
ure of Eueas, diſtracted with Rage 
and Deſpair, firſt furiouſly falls upon 
him; then, diſdainfully turning from 
bim, ſpeaks of him as an abſent Per- 
ſon ; after exclaims againſt the Cru- 
dey of Heaven and Earth; then re- 
hes and condemns herſelf for 
own Credulity and Weakneſs, 
221 again with Scorn, and eager In- 
1 „ turns her Speech to Æne- 


Fall as thou _ and, more than 92 for- 
7 Worn 
by mould I * ? __ have I TOY. tos 


ear? 


f 
Did he once look ? Or lent a liſt' ning Be] 


_ Sigh'd when I ſobb'd SE . 


Nor 
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Nor Juno views my W rongs with equal Eyes; 4 
- Faithleſs is Earth, and faithleſs are the Skies. 

T fay'd the ſhipwreck'd Exile on my Shore— _ 
Wink needful Food his hungry Trajaus fed> = 
I took the Traitor to ay: Throne and Bed; 

Fool that I Was | 
But 805 thy Flight n no 1 ini I detain; 


60 ſeek thypromis'd Kingdom chro te Man“. 


What a Storm is here, and how 1 ini- 
mitably painted [ 


3. 43; TRANSITION is of two? 
Sorts :: 


x. The rf 7s, Dr VIE a Herb = 
introduced abru uptly, without ex oe 
Notice given of it. As when Mi ron 


— I 


© Dryd. Virg. En. IV. 


M3 gives 
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gives an Account of our firſt Ance- 
ſtors Evening Devotions. 


Both turn d, and under open Sky ador'd 
The God chat made both Sky, Air, Earth, and 


[Heavin— 


5 — alſo mad'ſt the Night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the * N 


Had it been introduced in a formal | 
Manner, 7 2 


y 
9 


© Adam - lis their joint e Petitions thas : he 
O God! that mad both Sky, __— 


it had loſt all its Sprightlineſs and 
Grace. After the Greek Poet * has 
finiſh'd the Narration of Hefor put- 
ting to Flight the Grecians, and ve- 
hemently urging the Trojans to pur- 
ſue their Advantage, and forbear the 
Spoil of the Field, till they had-burn'd 
the Enemies Ships, without any Notice 


3 ad 


® Hom. Iliad. é, v. 348, Kc 
he 
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he immediately makes the Hero utter 
his own Paſſion in an unpetuous 
Speech; wherein he threatens Diſ- 
grace and Death to any Man that 
ſhould. diſobey his Orders, and neg- 
lect this promiſing Seaſon of a com- 
plete Victory. T he 1 8 5 that breaks 
from a Warrior in the Speed of his 
glorious Succeſs, and the Gat Proſpect 
of Revenge upon his Enemies, and 
the, final Deliverance of his Country 
and Kingdoms after a long and bloody 
War, comes rapid and reſiſtleſs, like 
a pointed Shot out of an Engine, and: 
ſtrikes the Reader with en and 
Terror. 
Leaving out the heavy Formality 
of He ſaid, and He reply d, is very 
graceful in Stories and Dialogues, ren- 
ders the Relation clean and we, and 
the Repartee quick and lively. 
Horace is extremely happy in | this 
Sort of Tranſition; as indeed he is in 
every Delicacy of Turn, and — 
of Language. 


M 4 + I 
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& 


= The bun N of 'F ration? is 
* a Writer ſuddenly leaves the 


Subject he is upon, and paſſes on to 


auother, from which it ſeems very 
different at firſt View, but has a Re. 
lation and Connexion withit, and ſerves 
to illuſtrate and inlarge it. 
Horace, in the thirteenth: Ode of 
the ſecond Book, gives us a very lively 
Account of the Danger he was in of 
being deftroyed by the Fall of a Tree, 
and after makes wiſe and moral Re- 
marks on the Accident. Then he 
fallies out into an Aecount of the 
other World, upon which he was fo 
near entering; and beautifully expa- 
tiates upon the Praiſes of his iluſteious 
Predeceſſors in Lyric Poetry; who 
were: heard with Pleaſure and Won- 
der there, as they uſed to be in his 
World. In theſe Caſes the Poet does 
not diſappoint his Reader of the In- 
ſtruction and Pleaſure he propoſes, 
but multiplies and increaſes both ; nor 


1 ** 
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does he ſo much take him off from 
the View of his Subject, as he gives 
him a delightful Proſpect of it every 
Way, and in the beſt Light. A Guide 
cannot be ſaid to miſlead the Traveller, 
who brings him ſafely and pleaſantly 
to his Journey's:End ; and only: takes 
him out of the. common Road, to 
ſhew him a Palace, or a Paradiſe, to» 
entertain him with a Wander, or ſur- 
priſing Curiofity, In juſt and neble: 
Tranſitions, Invention in its lar 
Extent, and Imagination in its KY 
_ vigorous Warmth, are, under the Con- 

duct of ſound Judgment, employed 
to make the fartheſt Diſcoveries into 
the Subject, and give it the e agg! 
moſt glorious wn, 69 E 


24. SENTENCE 7s an inffruBtfoe - 
auc ct Remark made on ſom J 


very ober vable, and 4 agretubiy fu 
prifing ; which" contains a Soy 
few Words. 


; A 
. 52 4 
. - 3 
— 
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Tis either direct and plain; as, In 
all che Afairs of the World, ſo muc þ 
Reputation is really ſo much Power ® 8 
or indirect and dingy: d; LON 

. Por; bas Him 01 Big} 1011825 

5 8481 ken i not to wie bow vain: 2 
Againſt th Ocniporent to rife f in ares. 
| 

This is a very dextrous and prevalent 
Way of bringing in a Sentence. You 
are entertain d with a noble Reflection, 
when you did not expect it; and plea⸗ 5 
ſantly ſurpriſed and in ſtructed, — — 
the Appearance and Formality of Art. 
Not to come down to uſeleſs Nicety 
and Diſtinction, a Sentence, in my 
Opinion appears with moſt Beauty 
and Advantage, when it is put into 
ſome of theſe following Forms : Et: 


| wk When it! is expreſſed in 1 
of. Exelametion z,. but . peculiarly of. 
Wonder, or Ee ts 8 


dn: : 2G * 


Tillotſon. 
8 — Loft, VI. 135, 146. 
How 
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"bs 00 a it is fo ha thro. | 
Adverſities to the Enjoyment of Pro- 
Herity * ! 

How ſharper than a Serpent” « Tooth 
it i. to. baue a 8 Child ＋ /. 


2. When it is put into a moving 7 


Expoſtulation, on "TIE Wr 1 
71 one. 


Are. theſe our Sceptres, theſe our due Rewards? 


And is it thus that Jove bis plghte gs 


* When the 8 is delivered, 


and” a Reaſon immediately added to. 
ſupport it. 


In a nn it is much better 
6 to be unminiful of good Services than, 


4 » * 
* — Ry + 
— 


* Plinii Pan 125. Ed. Liphu 16; 2. 
Þ+. a . 8 Fi 


Gs Virg, En. I. I bs 


* 
* 


M 6 bad 


bad : Jy a good Mon only becomes 
more flow, when you take no Avcount 
of bim; . * and 
—_— 2 . 


4. Whew a a nende d is ls os „of 
a ſhort Relation, and a * and 


— Remark 05 it. © 


Mefſalina tered the Name of Ma- 
trimony (with her Adulterer Silius) 
purely for the Greatneſs of the Infamy ; 
which is the laſt Pleaſure of lr gate 
Propiet. 


And this is near akin ta. the Epi- | 
| nes of which we ſhall preſentiy | 
peak two or three Words. 

Sentences muſt not ſtand auk ward 
and bulky out of the Diſcourſe, but 
be neatly interwoven and | "wrought 


into it. 


2 SM" 4. ot es ee <r s » „„ 4% DE 


——— * oy _ 


* Salluft. Bel. 8 — an 
F _ . * * p. 25%/nũ 


They 


— * n 5 — H 
* 
\ 


o 
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They muſt be unaffected and ſig- 
nificant; and ſuch as the Subject ea- 

ſily ſuggeſts to a thoughtful and di- 
ftinguiſhing Man. . 
Sentences are the Ornaments and 
Lights of a Diſcourſe; and therefore, 
as Lights and Shades are in a good 
Picture, ſo ought Sentences to be fo 
exactly and judieiouſly mix'd with 
the e of the Diſcourſe, that - 
all together may make up one uniform 
Beauty, one regular and conſummate 
A N j 


§. 25. Ep1PHONEMA 7s an Acela- 
mation, containing a lively Remark 
placed at the End of a Diſcourſe or 
Narration. So Milion, on the Ob- 
ſtinacy of the Rebel Angels, who 
were fo infatuated, that they would 
not ſubmit, tho' they knew 4 
Power and Majeſty came arm'd agai 
them. | - 


In heav'nly Minds, can ſuck Peryerſenefsdwell.? 


70 * N — 0 «thts o_ 6 A * way "RT FT," , PIE mea = „ K "IT e N * ws ae N 
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This Hine poets a ee ne 
a very advantageous and taking Man- 
ner; deeply impreſſes the Thing re- 
lated upon the Memory of the Reader; 

and leaves him in a good Humour, 
well ſatisfyd and pleas'd with the 


Senſe and Sagacity of his Author. 


T #4 * Berors the an 1 
ſhall only add a Word upon Complex; 

or Aſſemblage, of Tropes and Figures; 
which is when ; ſeveral ftrong and beau- 
tiful Figures or Tropes are united to- 
Sertber 1 inthe ſame Period. 

It were endleſs to produce Inſtances 
aut of good Authors, of all the vari- 
ous Ways. of advantageouſly ſorting 
and uniting ſeveral * 1 ſhall 
only ſelect a few, and leave the reſt 
to every Gentleman's Obſcriation and 
Readiog.. 

I. Beautiful Compariſon, and lively: 
Image. , 


n RS 
** 7 
S + ® 
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I She never told ber Love, 


* 
* — 


: But let Concealment, like: a Worm ich” Buds 


Feed on her damask Cheek: She vin'd in 
| | { Thought, 
And far like Patience on a Monument, 


Smiling at Grief, 


2. Proper Mlheory, juſt Conporiſ, f 


and ſtrong Deſcription. 


_ Our Li ves, diſcolour d with our preſent Woes, 
May Rl gro bright, an? {mile with happier 


[ Hours. 


So the pure limpid Stream, when foul with 
of rufhing Torren:s, and deſcending | Rains, 
Works irſelf clear; and, as it runs, refines, TT 
Till by degrees the floating Mirror ſhines; 
Reffe cts each Flow'r that on the Border grows, 
And anew Heav'o in its fair Boſom ſhows F. 


— . — 


464 „„ ————— a” —_— — v5 — 


os Shak eſpeare. 
+ 2 s Cato, i. 6. p. 20. Ed. in go. 


3. Bx- 


T REPS . 


1 Exclama. 110 on, , 4palraphs, ſtrong, 
cs ja 44 


. O wretched Swe © Boſom black: as Death * 
O limed Soul, that, ſtruggling to be free,” 
Art more engag d! Help, Angels, make Eſſay! - 

Bow, ſtubborn Knees ! ind, Heart, with =p 
Be ſofr as Sinews of — b 4 


. Fiftion of a Perſon, paſſionate. 
Ebert, and A 4 and 
Ane Turn, are admirably. joined to- 
gether by Mr. Prior, in his Mourn- 
ing Poen Þ+. upon the Death of 
his F riend drown'd in the River * 
* | 1, 


1 5 5 


On curſt Piava's Banks-the Goda flood, 
| Shew'd her dire Warrant to the e riſing Plood; 


KS. +97 — 


» Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, iii, +. p. 362, abs 
? Fog: 137, 138. 


When 
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When whom I long muſt love, and long muſt 


[mourn, 
With fatal Speed was urgipg bis Return; 


In his dear Country to diſperſe his Care, 


And arm himſelf, by Reſt, for future War; 
To chide kis anxious Friends officious Fears, 
And promiſe to their Joys his elder Years. 

O deſtin'd Head! and O ſevere Decree ! 
+ Nor native Country thou, nor Friend ſhalt ſee; . 
Nor War haſt thou to wage, nor Year to come: 
2 Impending Death is thine, and inſt ant Doom. 


Any one of theſe fine Figures, 
and Beauties of Speech, would, ſin- 
gly of itſelf, gloriouſſy illuſtrate. and 
adorn a Period: But, when Numbers 
of them, like a bright Conſtellation, 
ſhed their united Rays upon it, how 
charmingly beauteous, and full of 
Graces, muſt that whole Diſcourſe 
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Climax, vide Gradation. 
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Gradation 223 
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Image, vide Viſion. 
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In ver ſion 
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Trony 
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Lefantius 
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